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Your paper and the H-bomb_ 


LIKE MILLIONS of other 
ers Worker readers have 
deeply disturbed by the 

| to humanity involved in 
nuclear radiation, particularly 
that caused by H-bomb testing. 


And you are doing your mod-. 


of “reds.” 


As far as we are concerned, 
we proudly plead guilty to con- 
ducting such agitation. 


But as the world knows, we. 


are very far from alone. Adlai 
pss who polled 24,000,- 


est bit to bring the stark facts 
to public attention through dis- 
tribution of more than 40,000 
copies of the four-page supple- 
ment section issued by The 
Worker on. this radiation dan- 


New York City 3, N. Y. 
XY 


serene all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 


~\ warnings, and to .create an at- 


siete 


ger. 
Certain reckless, irresponsi- 
-- elements in our nation are 
regen a to cover up the peril to 

y proclaimin at all 
ae for ending.further nu-; 
r bomb-testing is the work 


000 votes as Democratic candi- 
date for president last year, 
pitched his campaign on this is- 
sue and has since continued to 
war of the peril. The spiritual 
leader of the world Roman Cath- 


olic Church, Pope Pius XII, has. * | zs | NEW 

added his plea,- as has Prime ‘. i ERSEY 
Minister Nebr ru of India, Dr, Al- ee ; J 

bert Schweitzer and scores of | 


etry | + EDITION 


competent and deadly serious 


mosphere which will compel | 
scientists to shut up, that reck- 
Jess reaction is embarking on a 
red scare on this issue of life 
and death to humanity. 
We, of course, -will not be in-. AT 


tiniidated and we doubt that “ 
others will. The consequences Saiescba tee Gane . e mace Ort i ate 


for humanity are far too great 


We can truthfully say that no ops 
other paper in the land has done Vol. XXII, No. 18 June 2 2, 1957 
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Civic Leaders Spark Ban 


On Bomb Tests in 2 Cities 


Midwest Seen Near Danger Point 


Special te The Werker 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.— If you live in Minneapolis or 


f AT 4:55 A.M. last Tuesday a tremendous mushroom cloud 
exploded into the sky of the Nevada desert. The first of the new 


in the Midwest corn belt, your e in “one of the hottest areas series of United States atomic tests had begun after being post- 
on the face of the globe” in regard to Strontium- 90 in radio- poned day after day for nearly two weeks because of unfavor- 


——— able winds. (This delay is an 


active fall-out. 

This is what Dr. William O. 
Caster, assistant professor of 
physiological chemistry at the 
University of Minnesota Medical 
School, told a’ radio audience 
the other day. Dr. Caster’s 
statement was made during an 
interview over ‘Station WCCO. 
He said “the concentration of 
Strontium-90 in the soil of the 


" Midwest is reaching a level 


which is near the biological dan- 
ger levei.” 

Strontium-90 is a poisonous 
element, chemically similar to 
calcium, which is discharged in 
the fallout after the explosion 
of nuclear weapons. It drifts 
down gradually over many years 
and when absorbed into the hu- 
man system through food and 
water, may cause bone cancer 
and leukemia, a fatal blood dis- 
ease. 

Discussing why this area is 
one of the “hottest” on earth, Dr. 
Caster said: | 

“You see, as the winds come 
from the West toward the East 


_ from the Nevada testing grounds, 


the first area of reasonable rain- 
fall—and we must remember that 
rainfall is the thing that brings 


down this fallout—the first area 
of reasonable rainfall is the corn 
belt of the Midwest. So that we 
see that Minneapolis is actually 
sitting on the edge of one of 
the hottest areas on the face of 
globe with respect to Strontium- 
90 fallout. The concentration 


le eee ee well, 


ay 5 over 1,000 times that 
Chile, in certain parts of 

South ——. 
at 


DR. CASTER'S comments 
have aroused widespread discus- | 
sion among people in this state 


inside THE WORKER | 


With Virginia Gardner at 

‘the Congressional H-bomb 

‘hearing—page 2 

Soviet and India parliament | 
issue H- bomb appeals— 

 Peges 5 and 6 . 


“ee 


bape siliben real wres wre 
again=page 5 ' 


and have helped bring home 


the menace to health from the 
nuclear weapons tests, oie 
WCCO is conducting a program 
twice daily at 6:30 and- 11:05 


.m. dealing with. radioactive 


allout. The station reports the 
receipt of hundreds of letters 
every day. 

Dr. Caster, who said his eed 
are being partly financed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
pointed out that youn children 
absorb Strontium-90 about four 
or five times as fast as adults. 
Though the U.S. Bureau of 
Standards estimates the maxi- 
mum amount of Strontium-90 
that is safe for humans is 1,000- 
millimicrocuries, Dr. Caster cal- 


calaey See cre peered pope : 


megpere eygery sais 
is actually 1 cries 
—_ for tien! one os alti 


Asked what was the present 
pa ses The enied 
“the data 8 from Columbia. 
etal tadieate thet. children 

wipontionad ou Page 9)... 


eloquent commentary on the 
Atomic. Energy Commission's 
claim that the fallout from the 
tests represents no danger.) 
Meanwhile an American 

ple’s moyement.to ban A \ and H- 
bomb tests was getting under 
way. On the heels of a Gallup 
Poll, which showed 63. percent 
of Americans favor halting the 
tests if all other nations, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, agree, pub- 
lic action on a national scale has 
begun. 

Still in its initial ‘siages, the 

ople’s: movement is taking the 

lon of petitions and resolutions, 

_ as well as individual letters ad-, 
dressed to President Eisenhower, 
members of Congress and the 
press. This activity is also being 
reflected in an. increasing num- 
ber of newspaper editorials urg- 
ing limiting or suspending the 
bomb tests. ~ 


HIGHLIGHTS of the past 
_ week's developments are: 
® Quarter-page ads in De- 
troit and Philadelphia newspap- _ 
ers presented an open letter to 
| President Eisenhower urging a 
_ meeting with the Soviet Union 
and Britain in; order to reach 
agreement on halting the tests. — 
In Detroit the open letter was 


| * 
| signed by nine prominent civic 
Beck Quits Throne | 22.2." Faas 
14 leaders. Readers were asked 


to send in their own. signatures 
to the Women’s International 


This follows the launching of 


| By GEORGE MORRIS ‘a a petition campaign on the testis 


DAVE BECK’S all but formal elimination from the rf eg p pone tienes 


presidency of the 1,500,000 International Brotherhood of Service Committee, as reported 


Teamsters made history last week when, for the first time in last week's Worker. 

a major bureaucrat was toppled ~~ | © A petition addressed “to the 

from his throne. He also said he would call a meet- government and peoples of the 
Not in the memory of the oldest! ™& of the executive board in mid-) world” to halt the testing of nu- 


trade unionist has one so high up c _ * | clear weapons, "signed by 25 
the entrenched bureaucracy of prominent scientists, is now cir- 
“buiness unionism” been dislodged BECK’S undramatic finish of a culating dmong the science fac- 
from his seat of power, fast-climbin yg ced in hen Nort| | reed of Ls top American = 
ss movement, that when Nort versities. signers are 
venndteaetinte pi ~ ern employers flocked to his ; SUp-| by Nobel prize winners, Linus 

f the largest union in Am:+.|P0Tt 9S 8 champion against “com- Pauling, chemist, and Herman 
i ~ ve egy Se and 13 "and ‘Harry Bridges ee Mueller, eh Another 
a * PF . a. if pie “8 signer is Laurence H Meee 
his relatives, raised the surrender Xf riceswcgy Bagdad < 
retary in Washington announcing) oy, tare Na ; — the. 
|he would not rari for reelection .at}' *Ceutined ata crowded i, “We-deem, it inuperative,” 


ext. sineieniae IBT. convention, 


—and Makes Histor; y See 
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at the press table in the Senate Caucus room 


Pry uity 


‘Schweitzer—that's when the break-t 


thirds: part fission products and 
one-third blast and heat, for 
‘once seemed lacking in their 
usual jaunty bearing and wise- 
cracks. (A megaton is the equiv- 
alent of 1,000,000 tons of TNT.) 
Crowding into the spectators’ 
seats are women who obviously 
have not come out of curiosity 
or for a thrill.-Wearing the white 
gloves and hats which vysually 
denote out-of-town visitors in 
Washington, they have worried 
lines around their mouths, and 
eccasionally bend over _note 
books jotting down points. Scien- 
tists and religious leaders also 
were in the audience, and at 
least one labor -ynion official. 
.AN UNUSUALLY full com- 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 

WASHINGTON—An air 
of grimness hovers these 
days over the big caucus 
room of the Senate Office 


Building, scene of so many 
gaudier hearings which have 
captured bigger headlines, ‘as 
the hearings on radioactive fall- 
out are at last under way. 

It is a grimness not dispelled 
by the array of television and 
other cameras. The cameramen 
who fecus on witnesses standing 
before the charts showing the 
seven- or eight-fold rise of 
Strontium-90 in New York City - 
since 1953, or one showing that 
a one-megaton - bomb ~ is two- 


The Dollar Curtain 
Is Torn Aside on — 


Chiang s Formosa 


By JOSEPH CLARK 

EVEN the man who has. been ealled the “Senator from’ 
Formosa —William Knowland—said he was shocked by the 
anti-American demonstrations on that Chinese islan last| 


week.. So were ordinary newspa-;~ 
per readers who had been told :o' who has been in Formosa. 


often by propagandists, disguised| “Since late 1951,” he wrote (May 


plement of Senators and Con- 


gressmen from ‘the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic at- 
tended the first day only 


a few less the » . (A spe- 
cial subcommittee of = t 
Committee is holding r- 
ings.) They bombarded wit- 
nesses with questions and at 
least one Atomic Energy Com- 
mission witness felt the caustic 
lash of Sen. Clinton Anderson's 
(D-N.Mex) tongue and all of 
them, the -knowledgeable. prob- 
ing of the chairman, Rep. Chet 
Holifield (D-Calif). iF 
Even Sen. John W. Bricker 
(R-O); who felt the strontium-90 
danger was exaggerated, asked 
one witness anxiously, if it were 
true any amount of radiation 
shortened life. He got ho an- 
swer. The witness, Dr. Gordon 
Dunning, an AEC Division of 


Biology and Medicirie man, said - 


he would “leave that conclusion 
to others’—a phase* that is be- 
coming a persistent refrain from 
the mouths of AEC witnesses. 


To a reporter who spent the 
war years in Washington and 
all told has spent 30 years cov- 
ering this and that, the out- 
standing feature of the Searings, 
however, is the comment heard 
at the press table. 

Without having an idea who 
was talking, or whether they were 
science writers, magazine men 
or men regularly assigned to the 


_ Hill, and without presuming to 


guess how much space they were 
given when they went into their 


cnentti: Waa ead en Wal tiie > 


“How can Libby (Dr. Willard 


rrespondent across the 
table from him said, “Yeah, but 
look at the difference. It used 
to be ‘harmless’ and ‘negligible’ 
amounts. Now Libby, in re- 
ply. to Schweitzer, admitted 
there was some hazard. Now 
you just have to weigh the haz- 
ard against the advantages. But 
at least there’s a hazard. 

“That's right,” he said, “Just 
think hdw last year they were 
talking about wrist watches (lu- 
minous dial watches) and you 
gathered strontium wasnt any 
more. hazardous. Now. they ve 
got to admit a few things.” 

“Schweitzer—that’s when. the 


break-through came,” another 
said. 

He was speaking of the recent 
statement of Dr. Albert Schwei- 
tzer, missionary-physician and. 
philosopher, which was. broad- 
east to fifty nations—but not t 


U.S. : 
7 


THEN THERE WAS the fol- 
lowing at another time, when 
some press men had left to file 
early stories and the remaining 
ones had shifted about at the 


(He alluded to Dr. George 'W. 
Beadle of the California Insti- 
nology, a past pres- 

ican Associa- 


‘tion. for the -Advancement of 
Science, who conimented 


on 
May 24 on the discrepancies be- 
tween Dr. Schweitzer and Dr. 
Libby. 

(Dr. Beadle had been quoted 
in a May 5 roundup ot Seientists 
pro con Dr. Schweitzer as 
saying: “any increase in radia- 
tion is a danger... we cannot 
make any accurate calculations 
because we do not have the da- 
ta; we can make estimates but 
these may be off by a multiple 
of ten.”) 


“Well,” put in a third, “it is 


grinned 
young man across the table from 
him, “it's rather a. matter of 
whether youre in or youre 
ou 


“Yes.” the other agreed phil- 
osophically, “if you mean, they 


as reporters, that Formosa was a 28), Formosa has militarily and 
veritable paradise. ‘economically been little more than 
The fury and migss character of an American colony, a 49th state.” 

the demonstrations against the; The billions of dollars ured 
dia not} . 


Army court martial which acquitted , in by American taxpayers : ‘ 
Sgt. Robert Reynolds, accused of | buy any good will for our coun-. , ; 
| | “THEN WHOIS IT. 
coat, WHO WANTS IT!” 
w/e 
ef 


press tables: 


offices to write, this. Worker re- 
“This guy didn’t say a damn 


porter listening to talk in_re- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


shooting and killing a Chinese man,'try as the demonstrations showed! 
showed that this was only a spark'in such brutally clear form. Cn‘ 
that ignited a huge tinder-box. _|the contrary, the swarms of U. S.! 
Less than two weeks ago the' military, techrical, economic per-| 
Pentagon announced that it was sonnel, the arms poured in, and) 
sending to Formosa a unit equipped support of Chiang Kai-shek, who 
for atomic missile warfare. Na-|is as unpopular on Formosa as he 
turally, the Formosans had not was on the mainland, only made, 
been consulted. But presumably,'it clear that Formosa was a col-) 
in the China Lobby version any-jony. 
way, this was supposed to make| This island, 100 miles from the 
the Formosans happier than_ever. Mainland, was recognized as an in- 
After all Chiang Kai-shek had said alienable part of China by the 
again and agin that he was going|U. S. govérnment at the wartime: 
to lead the way back to the main-'Cairo conference. It was reaffirm-| 
Jand with the help of the United ed as Chinese by the President of 
States. And now help was coming the United States and his Secre-| 
in its most inflammable and grue- | tary of State after the war, to be 
some form — missiles with atomic returned, as it was for a while, to 
7 warheads in the hands of Chiang China. The occupation of the island | 
Kai-shek. by the Seventh Fleet and U. S.! 
In a matter of-days, however, | Army rsonnel was. the event 
Formosans were demonstrating in whie planted the first anti-Ameri-| 
front of U. S. government agency can seeds.on Formosa, | 
headquarters. Americans were be- * | 
ing beaten in the streets and in their} DEMANDS for a review. of the. 
offices. American property was be-' bankrupt Dulles policy in the Far 
ing sacked. Slogans all over raised, East, especially its China Lobby} 
that old refrain—Americans go aspects, were renewed as a result} 
home. ie of last week's events. Demands ‘for; | 
* i review included not only the long run: these nations have got 
THAT there was anger about;need for ending the occupation of to stand on their own feet. .. .” 
the trial by ah American military | Chinese territory. But the entire’ China, of course is standing 


: 
; 


ag 


- 
- 


Electrical Union Blasts 


court of a soldier charged with a'policy of establishing a network of|_..+.. ¢: - | | | 
crime .against a Formosan was military bases all over the world we Sealing eau ca Por: : ' e | 7 bed 
clear. Even Philippine ambassado: was seen as a source of instability) ™0%4"S #re demonstrating, among , | 
Carlos P. Ruel always a sup-| and insecurity rather than any de-/ Other things, for the right to join | : | : 


porter of U. S. State Department fense of America. Occupied peo-| their mainland brothers in the same 
peers showed how deep is this ples anywhere and everywhere dignified posture. That this is not 
eeling of protest. when he de-|were bound to revolt against the such a far-fetched conclusion was 
clared about the Formosa demon-| occupying power. This truth was indicated by the admission that be- 
strations: ~ M ‘oultieed: in our Declaration of In-' 98 to pour in after the Formosa | 
“What was resented deeply was:dependence. * | emonstrations. AFL-CIO, resolutely -condemned: bl | 
that the native civil courts were; The need for changing the Dul-' Although the spontaneous anger the attempt to “amend” federal}. IN. HIS KEYNOTE address 
made to yield to the American mili- les policies is being recognized in! and resentment was admitted there|civil rights proposals to death.|address James B. Carey, IUE 
tary. / ‘some yery ,conservative circles./were also reports of organized ac-|The erence was attended by| president and a member of the 
Romulo went further and said; Thus, the Wall Street Journal (May ‘tions. And in this me le only the!175 delegates from 40 states and AFL-CIO executive board, .called 
that the U, S. government demand-| 28), declared in an editorial en-|journalistic irresponsibles suggest-, Canada, € upon the local union representa-. 
- for itself what it denies to titled “Our Furious Friends”: ed that it was Communists who did} “The opponents of freedom and) tives to combat all forms of dis- 
som ee | .s justice constantly devise delaying! crimi co 
Extra-territoriality—under which} Unit tactics ‘and countermeasures Carey recently resigned from his 
colonialism has long asserted its! which they hope to frustrate civil, position as co-chairman of the AF L- 
saiienedl Ge eee rights\législation indefiantely.”  |CIO- Civil Cogrnittes: be: 
me po ly : The conference assailed the jury/Cause of the of initiative by 
pata A 5 nesedints peed proposition. The time to These Chiang-su trial I that has been offered the committee. | 
deeper cause is colloaialiena, jaround to the tives*as anj e §. McGovern, 
Many Americans are shocked to 
Jearn that people abroad regard. us| 
as a colonial - But thi: was! 


By SAM KUSHNER J. The conference assailed _ the 
CHICAGO — The national civil practice of importing soma ree | 

rights conference Of the Interna-| Mexican “tem ” farm labor 

tional Union of Electrical Workers,| at sub- wages. ! . 


y 
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Around the State 


JOBLESS. PAY FOR the same man who attacked the 
HEART ATTACKS 

ATLANTIC CITY.—Dr. David 
Roth of Paterson says that work- 
ers suffering heart attacks on the, 
job should be entitled to work- 
men’s compensation benefits. Roth 
made the observation at a sym- 
posium on heart disease. at the an- 
nual- meeting of the New Jersey 
Medical -Society. 


the primary of 1953." Peacock 
spoke at the state convention of 
the Young Deniocrats. 


SKIPPING AROUND 

U.S. Senator Clifford Case has 
introduced a bill into the Senate 
allowing at least 5,000 Jewish refu- 
gees from Egypt to enter the 
THIRD TUBE OPENS Unitéd States. .. . You may never 

The new $95 million third: Lin-}have realized it, but the first ice 
coln tube was opened last week.' cream soda was concocted in Eliz- 
The new tube uses 11 blowers!abeth before the turn of the cen- 
and 13 exhaust fans. to keep the tury... . . Registration in Essexx 
air fresh... Giant pumps, 16 of|County totals 425,283—an increase 
them.keep the tunnel dry. The! of 31,9383 over last year at this 
newest tube from Jersey to New|time but a drop of over 14,000 
York was started in 1952 and took) from last Novelaiies: ».. N.J. ed 


caucus system so vigorously in’ 


almost five years to complete. Not 
a single sandhog was killed in 
the construction. 
CET LETTER 

TRENTON.—New Jersey has so! 


ucation Assn. has urged the Legis- 
lpature to boost minimum starting) 
salary for Jersey teachers by $600.) 
» « Major crimes increased last 


y 


NJ. GO Urges 


Assemblymen — R 
ald Fitzmaurice and Rey, J. Vance 
Mclver — bars discrimination be- 
cause of race, creed, per national 
origin or ancestry aga anyone 
at. al housing accommodations 
in any housing built with public 
funds, or financed by loans insured 
or guaranteed by the Federal gov- 
ernment, 


Governor Meyner was expected 
to sign the bill making it law. The 
Assembly had already passed, the 
bill more than one year ago. In 
spite of wide public support the 

OP controlled Senate blocked 
passage of the bill until just last 
‘week. This lead Democrats to 
icharge that the Republicans were 
looking towards this Year's elec- 
tion in approving the measure. 
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TRENTON — The State Senate, 


to" bhione-fie the. Republieen fatherc 


to pass the bill last year in the 


JERSEYANS. W 


Just how many of the vast! 
throng of 27,000 who went on the 
“Freedom Pilgrimage” to Wash- 
ington were Jersey residents is 
hard to determine accurately, But 
one thing jis sure: New Jersey was 
well represented. Probably 3,000 
persons went from the Garden 
State. From Essex County alone 
there were at least 2,000' who jour-| 
neyed by train, bus and plane—or- 
the NAACP, the CIO, 

international unicens, 
and human relations 


foal tod 


churches 


TRENTON — The New 
State Council has called for 


ersey 
e es- 


groups. | 
And one Jersey resident, 21- 


RSEYANS: WERE THERE- 
ONE WALKED 200 MILES 


walked to maintain their dignity. 


“+, Rat ws walk tometer ter free- 


dom and liberty.” 
HISTORIC DAY 

Those who were there will re- 
member May 17, 1957 as long as 
they live. One Newark woman 
telling a friend of her feelings 
about the Pilgrimage said: “It was 


wonderful, simply wonderful! I 
wouldn't have missed it for any 


‘amount of money.” 


Other Jerseyans, who for various 
reasons were not able to make the 
trip, were there in spirit. For ex- 


ear in North Jersey communi 15 ‘tablishment of .Assemb! 


Districts | year-old Reverend Milton Lee Per- 
in the state, “So that elected offi- ry, Negro minister of Jersey City, 
cials on our Legislature will rep- walked the entire distance on foot. 
resent people, and not real estate. || He arrived at the Lincoln Mem- 


Joel Jacobson, CIO representa- orial at one oclock on May 17 


ample, ted Local 472, 
IUE. AFL-CIO, had. their 1,000 


members in )8 shops in the New- 
ark area work at 11 a.m. on 
the day of the Pilgrimage for a 
two minute period of silent prayer 
and weary, but enthused and hap-'for support of the freedom aes 


many different kinds. of auto li- at a rate in keeping with the na- 
cense plates—five of them—that out! tional average increase of 13.3: 
of state cops are confused. So if; percent, but some rJersey areas 
i plan a mney this on increases far greater than 
rom ferse tter write to Motor the national average. . . » DuMont?.. oa ; | , noted 

Vehicle Director Frederick Gas-; Laboratories will reduce our de-|tive, testifying before the Senate after covering 217 miles. F “5 
sert in Trenton and yet a personal! pendence on the present chaotic judiciary Committee considering 

€ 


letter from him_ attesting to the’ television manufacturing business” egislation calling for the reappor-|PY; he: told the great assemblage:| Yes, it was a t day—an 
fact that you're perfecting legal—|in 1957, ,.. ..The “Student Prints”|"0nment of Assembly seats, said: 


“The people of Montgomery’ toric day. And was there! 
even though your plates carry a}of Bloomfield High School has! “The retention of at-large elec- | 


“56” insert. Otherwise you may! been judged the best high school tions. by counties would perpets-' Gate TB Denied ( : 4 
1D, ompensation 


spend part of your vacation in) newspaper in New Jersey. . . .\ate in the Assembly the same sys-| 
an out of town jail. The national championship 50-mile tems -of unequal representation’ 


RAPS CAUCUS 
ATLANTIC CITY.—The_ presi-| 


dent of the Young Democrats- of) postal workers were among the the state’s total population are berculosis while working as a psy-jhe 
New _ Jersey, Robert Peacock,'2,000 delegates who went to Wash- represented by a majority of the’ chiatric aid among patients at 


bicycle race will be held May 30 which exists in the Senate, where, | 


in Somerville. , . « 


Sixty Jersey, 


for instance, only 17 percent of; 


rapped the Republican Party. for| ington to press demands for pay state’s senators.” 


its maintenance of caucus rule in’ 
the legislature. Republicans “de- 
spite elections year 


by the Senator from Somerset— 


Witkowski Named J.C Mayor 


JERSEY CITY. —Charles Wit- 
kowski, elected on the Kénny anti- 
Hague ticket in 1949 ard later 
‘ dumped by Kenny, was named! 
thenew mayor of Jersey City at 


the first organization meeting of;calling for a thorough survey of 
the newly elected city commission.}jobs and salaries in all depart- 


State Senator James Murray, prom- 
inently mentioned for the post, 
declined to run because he said be 
doubted the “legality” of holding 
the Senatorship and mayoralty 
posts at the same time. Murray 
polled the highest vote in the May; 
44 election. 
_- Murray was named the city’s 
revenue and finance director. Dep- 
uty Police Chief William Mc- 
Laughlin, who is considering re- 
tiring from the police force, was 
named public sofety director. Aug- 
ust aden: lone Republican on 
the winning “Victory Ticket,” was 
named director of public works. 
Former Mayor Bernard Berry, 
sole incumbent to survive last 
month’s crushing defeat of the 
Kenny forces, was named parks 
and public operty director. But) 
icket candidate Thom- 


a 


| 


| natorial 


‘candidates in 


raises for 1,500,000 federal work- 
ers. ... Former Assemblyman Ed-’ 


romises to} ward Bowser, at East Orange hu-'mandering, 
reform, still meet behind closed}man relations conference, asked Ditricts. Each assemblyman would) Superior 
doors—where they are now ruled|why no Negroes in East Orange'be elected from a specific district 


Fire Department. . .. 


the city controller's post. The city 
counsels -salary was. trimmed| 
$3,000 and the city purchasing 
agents pay was cut $1,500. Mur-' 
ray also introduced a_ resolution 


| 


ments. Other commissioners are 
expected to make_similar cuts ‘of, 
patronage jobs. 

Meanwhile, there was great. 
speculation in political circles as 
to how the upsetting of the Kenny | 
machine would affect the guber-) 
election in November. 
The “Victory Ticket” put a com- 
plete dummy slate of inde ent 
candidates in the field in the April 
primaries. They can, if thy so 
choos, substitute politcally potent 
lace of the dumm 
slate and challenge Kenny's lead- 
ership in the entire county. How- 
ever, this might have serious ef- 
fects as far as Goy. Meyner's cam- 
paign for reelection is_ concerned. 

While M 
avoiding _ 
his opinion as to who is now Dem- 


| 


' 


ocratic “leader” in Hudson, forces tricts permit more 


— as is now the case. Jacobson 


counties, suc 


of democracy: It permits conceal- 
himself has been Ment 
g sides” or giving! vital to the voter,” Jacobson said, 
“Not. only. would Assembly Dis- 


The CIO proposal would, with 
proper safeguards against gerry- 
} 


establish . Assembly! 


instead of from the county at large. 


said this would end the~-“blind 
voting” which,exists in the larger 
as Essex and Hud- 
son, where 12 and 9 assemblymen 
repectively are elected at large in 


‘every state election. 


“The use of the long ballot,” 
Jacobson. said, “in our at-large 
county. wide elections has long 
been in disrepute. It would be ‘ex- 
tremely naive for anyone to expect 
that the electorate has any detailed 
knowledge of the 12 candidates 
for assembly in Essex Gounty, for 
instance. The current - at-large 
elections merely strengthen the 
hands of the local political boss for 
it is he who selected the 12 can- 
didates, not the votérs.” 

The CIO official said that vot- 
ers could, under the Assembly Dis- 
trict plan, determine the necessary 
information about their own dis- 
trict’s candidates, his experience, 
voting record and. views on cur- 
rent issues. This would mean 
casting a more intelligent-ballot. 

“The long ballot is a subversion 


of information which is 


ual represen- 


_ g the Governor will un- 


rested on. two arguments: consti- 
ality of the absente civilian ji 


c repre- 
: sentative would be closed to his 


tation, but it permit the 
elected official to represent more 
faihfully the will of his constitu- 
ents. With -single-member Dis- 
trict elected the 


constituents. A : 
Jacobson concluded by telling’ 


ENGLISHTOWN. — Mrs. Sadie, “The situation of this petitioger 
Davis of this city contracted tu- is pitiable, but we are powerless to 
her in the circumstances. 
| would a r to be a 
‘moral obligation on the part of the 
state in this case, but only the leg- 
lislature an appropriate the funds 
Appellate Division of the to meet it.” 

Court turtied down Mrs./ As a result Mrs. Davis has filed 
Davis’ petition .for compensation|a request with the Legislature for 
on’ the ground that she’ filed for it! $25,000. The request goes to the 
after the statute of limitations had Legislature's Joint Appropriation 
expired. ‘Committee’s sub - committee ori 

The court, however, recognized|claims. They started last week to 
the justness of the Englishtown consider requests similar in nature 
woman's claim in its decision to Mrs. Davis’ totaling more than 
which said: lone million dollars. 


‘Health On Wheels’ Program 
Launched By Clothing Union 


, workers would be 


Marlboro State Hospital, but le- 
gally she is not entitled to a penny 
in workmen's compensation, 


The 


has launched a program to bring 
complete hospital-type. diagnostic 
medical service to its members right 
inAhe shops. The union is Local 
169, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, It will service its 
members through the use .of a 
Health-on<Wheels Medical Coach: 

The mobile health center, which 
was dedicated by Governor Meyner 
last week in front of the State 
House, will provide diagnostic serv- 
ice for more than 2,000 members ,. 
of the local in 12 New Jersey mu- 
nicipalities. It will begin operations 
immediately in shops where . the 
local’s members are working. Com- 
munities to be visited by the unit 
are Newark, Garfield, Paterson, 


cludes physica 
nose ae throa 


Flavell said: “This diagnostic 
service will enable our members ta 
discover any disease in its incipi- 


be-|the committee that Assembly Dis-| 


Steclw 


| CHICAGO —~ This weekend 
marks the 20th ‘anniversary of 
the brutal. Memorial Day mas- 


— sacre at the Republic Steel mill — 


in Suuth Chicago. 

Here is what the South Chi- 
cago steelworkers at the large 
South Works plant o: U. S. Steel 
say tiis year th mewncy of the 
occas:oOn. 

“On May. 30, 1937, ten steel- 
workers were shét ad killed by 
the city poiice While doing 
peace:ul picketing of Republic 
Steel plant gates— many hun- 
dreds of others were clubbed 
and beaten—it has been 20 years 
since this infamous day and the 
sacrifice of life made by these 
ten people, who died so that a 
struggling steel workers union 
could be . born; will not be 
forgotten. Steelworkers every- 
where have come a long way 
economically by being united in 
a union. Local 65 is named after 
one of its members lalled on that 
day—HILDING ANDERSON— 
so to his memory, we pay our 
respect and tribute—FREEDOM 
FROM ECONOMIC OPPRES- 


\ 


THIS is the tribute of George 
R. . 
the South Works Bulletin, organ 
of the Steelworkers’ Local 65. 
‘Today, in spite of the im- 
proved conditions in the steel 
‘mills, that have resulted from 
unionization, new ‘problems of 
economic oppression face the 
steelworkers in this area. The 
Chicago area is among the hard- 
est hit of all the country in re- 
“gard to‘steel employment. 
) coneageiy Fy new set. of 
problems is the’ revealing item 
in- Jack Lee’s comments in the 
same issue of the Bulletin. He 
says: F 
A FANCY NAME BUT THE 
MEANING’S NOT THE SAME 
That Ugly word “lay-off” has 
taken on-a new look. “Furlough” 
is ‘the word: new. Snatched 
from the Army, but lacks the 
meaning. The word furlough to 
a soldier means a paid vacation 
from military routine... NOT 
SO IN INDUSTRY. 
In 1953 the word came to life 
in many industries, even South 
Works used the fancy term “fur- 


assistant “editor of .~ 


4 


rage to deseribe lay-off. 
It makes no diflerence to the 


employment compensation . . « 
One never knows how darn soon 
he will need it.” 

THOUSANDS of steelwork- 
ers in the South Chicago steel 
mills have been on a short week 
for months. The South Works 
plant Jast week was’ producing 
at seventy-five percent of ca- 
pacity with two blast furnaces 
and eleven open hearth furnaces 
out of production. 


One of the reasons why there 
have not been heavy layoffs of 
more workers at this plant is 
due to the fact that many’ work- 
ers are taking their vacations 
early. Normally this has given 
many of the workers’ in past 
years overtime work. Now it just 
enables them to get a regular 
pay check. 
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THE United States we 
ment of Labor took note o 


, including | steel 
month. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics stated: 
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Hi 


years after the Repub- 


Twenty 
Steel 


SION.” | lough” . . . today it’s all the TWENTY years ago the bru- 


PENNSY RR LAYS OFF 800, 
CITES DROP IN CARLOADINGS 


terms of actual .constructiyn in 
view of the rise in costs for the 
year. 


2 oe se 


ee gy ee 


Milk Workers Squeeze Zimmerman 
Raise from Companies ads AFL-ClO 


Re 
| 
CHICAGO—Nine thousand milk Chicago dairies had hoped that the Rights Body 


The Pennsylvania Reilroad has 
announced another layoft of main- 
tenance and. shop workers, - this 
time of 600 this Friday, be- 


was 


wagon drivers and dairy employees workers would display a less mili- 
received thirty two cents an hour tant attitude because of the ee, 


im wage and pension increases in 
the recently negotiated contract 
between two locals of the Team- 
sters Union and the Chicago milk 
companies. 7 

The announcement of the milk 


companies that a one cent per! ship of the union at the coming he 


quart increase in the price of milk 
was caused by the contract. gains 
of the workers was velemently 
denied by some union drivers. 
Prior to the contract deadline, 
on May 1, the company had of- 
fered an increase of one dollar per 
week for a one year contract. 
This skimpy offer was rejected by 
' the workers and the companies of- 
fered a three dollar per week in- 
crease for this -year and an addr 
tional two dollars 
effective next year. 
* 
ONCE AGAIN the workers in 
locals 753 and 754 of the IBT 


turned down the companies’ offer 


as inadequate and reaffirmed their'shorter wotk week after the major 


determination to shut down the 
industry unless the wage demands 
of the union were met, One of 
the union representatives told The 
Worker that it appeared that the 


; 


ipay, will get it.” 


cent unfavorable publicity given to 
International president Dave Beck. 
| However the teamsters in the 
‘dairy plants have long opposed the 
: ; of Beck and are among 
the leaders of Chicago teamsters’ 
to change the international leader- | 


‘convention. | 

The company finally came up 
with an offer that was approved 
by the dairy drivers fe inside 
iworkers. A five dollar per week' 
increase retroactive to May 1 was. 
‘granted and another four dollars) 
‘per week is to be given next yéar.| 


WASHINGTON — Charles Zim- 
merman, vice-president of the 


International Ladies Garment 


cause of the drop in carloadings.\a 20 percent fall in non-re 


‘The key factor in the my 
Side 


tial 


The dismissuls follow the recent ' construction, esper! aliv of facet: 


Workers Union, has been named same reas. | 
A. J. Greenough, vice-president ithe construction drop has been the 


to replace James B. Carey as chair- 
man of the AFL-CIO civil rights 
committee. 


re as representatives of the AFL-; 
CIO affiliates last week held the 
federation’s civil rights conference. 
It was limited to the AFleCiO) 
internal problems on_ discrimi- 
tiation. | 

Carey resigned recently when 


freight 
throu 


major 


layofis of 1,600 workers for the'and office and commercial build- 


ing& Hitherto, the main ‘iacter in 


‘of the company, alse indicated in decline in construction of housing 
his announcement that “delay” in|units. Home building contracfs 
igranting the company new freight continue to fall, with April show- 
The change was made known rate increases was one of the rca-'ing a dron of 14 percent in the 
sons for the iayu'f. 


number of housing units compar- 


Pennsy, ‘the countrys biggestied with a year ago. 


industrial 


areas, 


nine percent. 
The Department 


of 


hauler, its lines runnmg} The most si 
gh the heart of America’s in the drop of construction in man- 
trailed ufacturing plants—showing a 40 
a es freigtt loadings by more! percent decline in April in com- 


Labor, 
‘meanwhile, ‘lisclosing the results|drep in construetion of manufac- 


cant trend was 


: 


pafison with a year ago. For the 
first four months this year, the 


‘The two year contract’ provides his committee was depied a right of its April-May job survey, ‘e-|turing plants, reflecting a decline 


for an additional dollar per week 
‘contribution to the welfare and’ 
pension fund on the part of the: 
companies. | 


A number of fringe benefits also 


to become’ resulted from the contract de- Brotherhood of. Electrical Workers. 


mands. A union spokesman told 
‘The Worker that it was the desire’ 
‘of the union to cut down the work, 
w to less than forty. However) 
‘the union members felt that it 


’ 


‘would be easier to achieve the 


industries such as auto and steel 
win their demand next year. He 


shorter work week with no cut in 


CANADA CHRYSLER LAYOFF 
SEEN AS SPEEDUP MOVE 


WINDSOR, Canada — A 
year ago, Chrysler's plant here 
had 8,800 workirig. At the start of 
this year, 6,900 were being forced 
to turn out the same production as 
the £,800. Two weeks ago Chrysler 
sliced .off another 1,400. But this 
time the UAW Local 444 is fight- 
ing against any effort to make the 


5,500 remaining do the work that. 


8,800 once done. 

Before the latest Chrysler layoff, 
it was estimated that around 10,000 
were idle in the Windsor area. The 
government. in Ottawa admitted 
some weeks ago that “an unemploy- 
ment problem exists.”. eo. 

‘The District UAW Council, rep- 
ogee? 70,000 hy Mapas: sm 

tedly for opening 

trade with China to get orders for 

Recently in Vancouver, _ the 
Ford. po 


 lldret> Read Vat: giedodetme de 8 


‘hear cases independently and act 


lsaid, “after the big guys cave apenas agp the corporations pull off 
the rest of us, who also need the 


to handle a case involving dis- 
crimination against Negro appli- 
cants for membership in a Cleve- 
land local of the International 


Carey refused to continue in ‘the 
post on the’ground that his 
partment was denied the right to 


on them. 


when a contract expires. Between 


of heavy. unemployment §arear, 
mainly those connected with metal 
working, auto and consumer goods 
industries. The number of “sub- 
stantial” unemployment areas rose 
to 21 from the 19 last month, with 
Flint and Grand Rapids added to 
e- | that catagory. Eight’ areas were 
newly 


pl 


weather map was the announce- 
‘ment by the F. W, Dodge Corp. 
that” construction _ contracts 
| April were “iné percén: lowe; in 


ed as with higher unem- 
t, of the 149 surveyed. 
r cloud on the economic 


for 


all their anti-labor stuff, knowing dollar volume than a year ago. The 


that heavy fines and imprisonment drop must be even. heavier in’ 


await those who strike at such a 
time. 

The Canadian region of the 
UAW appealed at the recent UAW 


convention for help to repeal the-e 
anti-labor laws of Camada. 


China. They asked the home com- 
pany in Dearborn, Mich., and were; 
told the U. S.-government opposed : 
such trade. The result was that 
Canadian Ford workers lost jobs. | 

Sales continue to drop through-' 
out Canada on the 1957 auto mod- 
els. Aggravating the situation is’ 
that 25 percent of the cars being: 
sold in Canada are coming from the 


The Truth 
About: Hungary | 


By HERBERT APTHEKER 


A full-length historical and analytical 


U.S. The Canadian auto workers. 
are demanding a halt to this. 
‘Many American workers will ask’ 


ers didn’t strike against speedup. 


received .a re- | 


ioe sa, op, Bee's 


A Canadian law bans strikes except 


eee 


i” Note New Address: © 


7 + tans Nasal Ga 
TOOK, 16h St 
| we CR. .3-8782. : 


ie Te PM, YY» 


why it is that Canadian auto work- 


’ ee 
| oo 


| 832 Broadway. New York 3, 


} he Cee oF a 74 ; ser 
ano) didsosewoc , Wiles aud! 


study of the 1956 uprising in Hungary 
—its sources, nature and conse- 
quences. The author is a well-known 
American historian. 
No matter wheat one’s views may be, 
this book is indispensable for all de- 
siring a full comprehension of one of 
the great dramas of modern times... 


At all Bookstores 

256 Pages © Paper $2.00 
Cloth $3.00 ; | 

. Mainstream Publishers 

NY. 
Sak ai: Bhs ahek MOE > put ree a toe bs ‘ 


OM.) ne Be rmmare’ 


ported an increase in the number in plant expansion, war 18 percent 


‘compared to a year ago. 


capacity—a drop of about 14 per- 


Steel predvcticon cantinued ut 
the level of about 86 percent of 


cent from 4 vear ago, despite. the 
statement by the Steel companies 
that they will jack up prices heav- 
ily b Tuly 1 when som- benefits 
for steel workers ciime due. 
Ordinarily such anticipaticn of a 
price hike stimulates rush .of orders 
to stock up at the lower rate. 
There are some orders on that 
score, but their effect seems only 
to temporarily hold steel opera- 


tions from dropping to still Jower 
levels. 


xh 
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HOTEL UNION GIVES AWARD TO 
REV. KING, FOLLOWING POLL 


Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., has received the award of 


; local 6, Hotel &-~ Restaurant 


Union, after a membership poll 


-- of the 27,000-member local over- 


whelmingly voted him the Amer- 


| ican who made the greatest con- 


tribution ih the past year to the 
improvement of race relations. - 

Rev. King was given a citation 
and a $500 check at a meeting 
of the union’s executive board. 
He was the fourth winner. of the 
annual award given by local 6. 


In his acceptance, the leader 
of the Mon bus boycott 
and Prayer age for Free- 
dom said, “We are now on the 
threshold of the most creative 


| and constructive period in, race 


relations in the nation’s history.” 

Rey. King paid tribute to la- 
bor’s tole in the fight for 
rights and declared that “the Ne- 
—_— the South must have 


- 


a 


t for civil | 


union crusade around the racket- 
eering issue, Dr. King came to 
labor's defense, maintaining that 
there is only an occasional “bad 
apple} but “so many are good” 
in union ranks, 

More than 150 hotel unionists 
from New York took part in the 


Pilgrimage in Washington last 
week. : 


as their most important 


_— _" 
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Your paper and the H 


LIKE MILLIONS of ‘other 
Americans, Worker readers_have 
been deeply disturbed by the 
péril to humanity involved in 
nuclear radiation, particularly 
that caused by H-bomb testing. 

And you are doing your mod- 
est bit to bring the stark facts 
to public aftention through dis- 
tribution. of more than 40,000 


‘copies of the four-page supple- 


ment section issued by The 
Worker on this radiation dan- 
er. 
: Certain reckless, irresponsi- 
ble elements in our nation are 
trying to cover up the peril to 
1 by proclaimin at all 
= for ending urther nu-, 
at bomb-testing is the work 


New York City 3, N. Y. 
vu 


of “reds.” 

As far as we are concerned, 
we proudly plead guilty to con- 
ducting such agitation. 

But as the world knows, we 
are very far from alone. Adlai 
Stevenson, who polled 24,000,- 


fhe all checks and sia 
orders payable to rt 'W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 


me 


000 votestas Democratic candi- . 


date for president last year, 
pitched his campaign on this is- 
sue and has since continued to 
war of the peril. “The spiritual 
leader of the world Roman Cath- 


H-bomb 
olic Church, Foe Pius XII; has 
added _ his as ‘has Prime 
Minister N a . India, Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer and scores_ of 
other world and national figures. 
It is to try to discount these 
competent and deadly serious 
warnings, and to create an at-— 


mosphere which will compel | 
scientists to shut up, that reck- | 
less reaction is embarking on a | 
red.scare on this issue of life | 
and death to humanity, : . 

We, of course, will not be in- 
timidated and we doubt that 
others will. The consequences 
for humanity are far too great. 


We can truthfully say that no | 
other paper in the land has done ‘Vol. XXII, No. 18 


(Continued on Page 13) | (16 Pages) 
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ivic Leaders Spar 


- On Bomb Tests in 2 Cities 
Midwest Seen Near Danger Point 


Bpecial te The Worker 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.— If you live in Minneapolis or 
in the Midwest corn belt, youre in “one of the hottest areas 
on the face of the globe" in regard to Strontium-90 in radio- 


exploded into the sky of the Nevada desert. The first of the new 
series of United States atomic tests had begun after being post- 
_poned day after day for nearly two weeks because of unfavor- 


: AT 4:55 A.M. last Tuesday a tremendous mushroom cloud 


active fall-out. 


~ This is what Dr. William O. 
Caster, assistant professor of 
physiological chemistry at the 
University of Minnesota Medical 
School, told a radio audience 
the other day.. Dr, Caster's 
statement was made during an 
interview over Station WCCO. 
He said “the concéntration of 
Strontium-90 in the soil @f the 
Midwest is reaching a level 
which is near the biological dan- 
ger level.” 

Strontium-90 is a poisonous 
element, chemically similar to 
caleium, which is discharged in 
the fallout after the explosion 
of nuclear weapons. It drifts 
down gradually over many years 
and when absorbed into the hu- 
man system through food and 
water, may cause bone cancer 
and leukemia, a fatal blood dis- 
ease. | 

Discussing why this area is 


one of the “hottest” on earth, Dr. — 


Caster said: 

“You see, as the meer come 
from the West toward the East 
from the Nevada testing grounds, 
the first area of reasonable rain- 
fall—and we must remember that 
rainfall is the thing that brings 
down this fallout—the first area 
of reasonable rainfall is the corn 


belt of the Midwest. So that we ~ 


see that Minneapolis is actually 
sitting on the edge of one of 
the hottest areas on the face of 
globe with respect to Strontium- 
90° fallout. The concentration 


here is estimated to be, well, 


something over 1,000 times that 
in Chile, in certain parts of 


. South Amnerign,: 


DR. CASTER’S comments 
have aroused widespread discus- 


f sion among people in this state 


| inside THE WORKER 


‘With Virginia Gardner at 
the Congressional H-bomb 
‘hhearing—page 2 


-India siatiedagiil appeals to 


Big 3 on the tests—page 5 


- The Formosa ‘curtain is torn 


aside—page - 


Factory soil real sages. 


go down. again—page 5. 


and have helped bring home 
the menace to health trom. the 
nuclear weapons tests. Station 
WCCO is conducting a program 
twice daily at 6:30 and 11:05 
m. dealing. with radioactive 
Fallout. The station reports the 
receipt of hundreds of letters 
every day. 
Dr. Caster, who said his studies 


are being pe artly financed by the | 
| presidency of the 1.500.000 International. Brotherhged of 


Atomic nergy Commission, 
pointed out that youn children 
absorb Strontium-90 about four 
or five times as fast as adults. 
Though the U.S. Bureau of 
Standards estimates the maxi- 
mum amount of Strontium-90 
that is safe for humans is 1,000- 
millimicrocuries, Dr. Caster cal- 
culated that for the general pop- 
ulation the safety limit for she Its 
is actually 10 millimicrocuries 
and for children one millimicro- 
ourie. 

Asked what was. the present 


concentration of §Strontium-90 - 


in the globe, he replied that 


“the data from Columbia Uni- ‘ 


versity: indicate . that lgrneesees 
(Continued on Page 5): 


Beck Quits Throne 
—and Makes history 


‘from his throne. 


able winds. (This delay is an 
eloquent commentary on the 
Atomic Energy Commission's 
claim that the fallout from the 
tests represents no danger.) 
Meanwhile an American 
ple’s movement to ban A oad H- 
bomb tests was getting under 
way. On the heels of a Gallup 
Poll,. which showed 63 percent 
of Americans favor halting tue 
tests if all other nations, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, agree, pub- 
lic action on a national scale has 


begun. 


Still in its initial stages, the 
people: s movement is taking the 

tm of petitions and resolutions, 
as well as individual letters ad- 
dressed to President Eisenhower, 
members of Congress and the 
press. This activity is also being 
reflected in an increasing num- 


| ber of newspaper editorials urg- 


‘By GEORGE MORRIS 
DAVE BECK’S all but formal elimination from the 


Teamsters made history last week when, for the first time: 
a major bureaucrat was toppled ~ | 


—- 


‘He also said he would call a ce 


Not in the memory of the oldest ing of the executive board in mid-; 


trade meat 9 _ so high up 2° a. : + 
the entrenc ureaucracy of ‘ 
“buiness unionism” been dislodged f pa undrama 
from his seat of power. ast-Crre ~ iene 

Beck, the $50, es ie anol tycoon: on tinal ace 
who used the presiden¢y and treas-/°™ ? a f rales 
ury of the largest unién in Amer-|?° 


ica to uote husks and reek ° munism” and : 
estate selcaiiend for himself and. menace, followed , a quiet: meet- : 


wtih several vice-presidents in 
relatives, raised the surrender ing 
flag with a phone. call: to his sec- told him that he was: 
retary in Washington announcing) Pim : 


iba would -not: run, for reelection at 
eat ‘September's IBT. eanantian 1 MRR AO EMR: 18); 5-1: 


the labor 
when North-: 


days earlier in a, Science 
crowded Raines 


ing limiting or suspending the 
bomb tests. 
* 


HIGHLIGHTS of the past 
week's developments are: 

® Quarter-page, ads in De- 
troit and Philadelphia newspap- 
ers presented an open letter to 
President Eisenhower urging a 
meeting with the Soviet Union 


| and Britain in order to reach 


agreement on halting the tests. 
In Detroit the open letter was 
signed by nine prominent civic 


leaders and in Philadelphia by | 


14 leaders. Readers were ask 
to send in their own signatures 
to the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freecom, 
which sponsored the ads: 


This follows. the launching of 
a petition-campaign on the tests 
by the New England Regional 
Office of the American Friends 
Service Committee, as reported 
in last week’s Worker. 

° A petition addressed “to the 
government. and peoples of the 
world” to halt the testing of nu- 
clear weapons, signed by 25 
promivent scientists, is now cir- 
culating among the science fac- 
ulties of 100 top American uni- 
versities. The 25 signers are led 
by Nobel prize winners, . Linus 
Pauling, chemist, and Herman. 
J. . Mueller, genetics. Another 
signer’ is Laurence H. _ Sayer, 


president of the 


ciation for the Advancement gp 


“We deem it inperative,’ the 
RR AE ‘al 


. “ | 
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By VIRGINIA GARDNER 

WASHINGTON-An air 
of grimness hovers these 
days over the big caucus 
room of the Senate Office 


Building, scene of so many 
gaudier hearings which have 
captured bigger headlines, as 
the ‘hearings on radioactive fall- 
out are at last under way. 

* Tt is a grimness not dispelled 
by the array of television and 
other cameras. .The cameramen 
who focus on witnesses standing 
before the charts showing tbe 
seven- or eight-fold rise of 
Strontium-90 in New York City 
since 1953, or one showjng that 


thirds part: fission products and 
one-third blast and heat, for 
once seemed lacking in their 
usual jaunty bearing and wise- 
cracks. (A megaton is the equiv- 
alent of 1,000,000 tons of TNT.) 
Crowding into the spectators’ 
seats are women who obviously 
have not come gut of curiosity 
or for a thrill. Wearing the white 
gloves and hats which -usually 
denote out-of4own visitors m 
Washington, they have worried 
lines around their mouths, and 
occasionally bend over note 
books jotting down points. Scien- 
tists and religious leaders also 
were in the audience, and at 
least one labor union official. 


least one Atomic Energy Com- 
mission witness felt the caustic 
lash of Sen. Cliniton Anderson's 
(D-N.Mex) tongue and all of 
them, the knowledgeable prob- 
ing of the chairman, Rep. Chet 
Holifield (D-Calif). 

Even Sen. John ‘W. Bricker 
(R-O), who felt the strontium-90 
danger was exaggerated, asked 
one witness anxiously, if it were 


something sg 5. to where 
amounts. Now Libby, in bs re-. 
ply to Schweitzer, admitted 
there was some hazard. Now 
you just have to weigh the haz- 


ard against the advantages. But _ tion for the Advancemént of 


a one-megaton bomb is two0- AN UNUSUALLY full com- 


The Dollar Curtain 
Is Torn Aside on 
Chiang s Formosa 


By JOSEPH CLARK 7 
EVEN the man‘ who has been called the “Senator from 
Formosa’ —William Knowland—said he was shocked the 
anti-American demonstrations on that Chinese island last 
week. So were ordinary newspa-;~ ages op ate CW 9 
per readers who had been told sv'who has been in Formosa. 
often by propagandists, disguised) “Since late 1951,” he wrote (May 
as reporters, that Formosa was a 28), Formosa™ has. militerily and 
veritable paradise. ‘economically been little more than 
The fury and mass character of an American colony, a 49th state.” 
the demonstrations against the} The billions of dolars red 
Army court martial which acquitted in by American taxpayers , atom 
Sgt. Robert Reynolds, accused ofjbuy any good will for our coun- 


A ATT gy 


true any aniount of radiation 
shortened life. He got no an- 
' swer.’ The witness, Dr. Gordon 
Dunning, an AEC Division of 
Biology and Medicine man, said 
he-would “leave that conclusion 
to others”—a phase that is be- 
coming. a persistent refrain from 
the mouths of AEC witnesses. 


To a'reporter who spent the 
war years in Washington and 
all told has spent 30 years cov- 
i this and that, the out- 
standing feature of the hearings, 
however, is the comment heard 
at the press table. 

Without having an idea who 
was talking, or whether they were 
' science writers, magazine men 
or men regularly assigned to the 
Hill, and without presuming to 
guess how much space they were 
given when they went into their 
offices to write, this Worker re- 
'-porter listening to .talk in re- 


at least there's a hazard, 

“That's right,” he said, “Just 
think how last year they were 
talking about wrist watches (lu- 
minous dial watches) and you 
gathered strontium wasnt any 
more hazardous. Now they ve 
got to admit a few things.” 

“Schweitzer—that’s when the 
break-through came,” another 
said, 

He was speaking of the recent 
statement of Dr. Albert Schwei- 
tzer, missionary-physician and 
philosopher, which was broad- 
cast to fifty nations—but not the 
U.S. 


THEN THERE WAS the fol- 
lowing at another time, when 


some press men had left to file | 


early stories and the remaining 
ones had shifted about af the 
press tables: 

_« “This guy didn’t say a damn 


Science, who commented on 
May 24 on the discrepancies be- 
tween Dr. Schweitzer and Dr. 


y- . 

(Dr. Beadle had been quoted 
in a May 5 roundup of scientists 
pro and con Dr. Schwéitzer as 
saying: “any increase in radia- 
tion is a danger ... we cannot - 
make any accurate calculations 
because we do not have the da- 
ta; we can make-estimates but 

may be off by a multiple 

of ten.”) ote - 

“Well,” put in a third, “it is 
a matter of ament, too, 
with some of these AEC guys.” 

“You mean,” grinned ihe 

ung man across the table from 
him, “it’s rather a matter of 
whether youre in or youre 
out.” 

“Yes,” the other .agreed phil- 
osophically, “if you mean, they 


(Continued-on Page 12) 


shooting and killing a Chinese man, '|try as ‘the demonstrations showed, 
showed that this was only a spark in such brutally clear form. On’ 
that ignited a huge tinder-box. _the contrary, the swarms of U. S.| 


m 6 THEN WHO 15 IT 


Less. than two weeks ago the 
Pentagen announced that it was 
sending to Formosa a unit equipped 
for atomic missile warfare. Na- 
turally, the Formosans had not 
been consulted. But presumably, 
in the China Lobby version any-) 
way, this was supposed to make 
the Formosans happier than ever. 
After all Chiang Kai-shek had said 


military, technical, economic per-. 
sonnel, the arms poured in, and’ 
support of Chiang Kai-shek, who 
is as unpopular on Formosa as he 
was on the mainland, only made 
it clear that Formosa was a col- 
ony. . 

This island, 100 miles from: the. 
mainland, was recognized as an in-| 
alienable part of China by the 


WHO WANTS IT /” 


\: / 


again and agin that he was going} U..S. government at the wartime 
to lead the way back to the main- Cairo conference. It was reaffirm-' 
land with the help of the United ed as Chinese by the President of| 
States. And now help was coming the United States and hi- Secre-) 
in its most inflammable and grue-| tary of State after the war, to be 
some form — missiles with -atomic Te , as it was for a while, to’ 
warheads in the hands of Chiang China. The occupation of the island; 


Kai-shek. 


iby. the~Seventh Fleet and U. §$, 


In a matter of days, however,' A nersonnel was the event 


Formosans were demonstrating in which 
front of U. S. government agency ,can seeds on Formosa. 
headquarters. Americans were be-| ot 
ing beaten in the streets and in their | 
offices. American property was be- bankrupt Dulles ‘ong, Bay the Far 
ing sacked. Slogans all over raised East, especially its ina Lobby 
that old refrain—Americans go @spects, wereirenéwed as a result 
home. of last week's events. Demands for 
eats * a. review included not, only the 


THAT there was anger about need for ending the occupation of 


the trial by an American military Chinese territory, But the entire! 


court of a soldier charged with a|policy of establishing a network of 
crime against. a Formosan was military: bases all over the world 
clear. Even Phili pine ambassador, Was seen as a source of instability 
Carlos P. Romulo, always a sup-|2nd insecurity rather than ‘any de- 
porter of U.-S.' State Department fease of America, ‘Occupied peo- 
licy, showed how deep is this ples anywhere- and everywhere 
eeling of protest when he de-|were bound to revolt against the 
clared about the Formesa demon-|0ccupying power. This truth was 
strations: , enshrined in our Declaration of In- 
“What was resented deeply was;dependence. 
that- the native civil courts were, The need for ch 


tary.” : some very conservative circles, 
Romulo went further and said; Thus, the Wall Street Journal (May 


that the U. S. government demand-|28), declared in an editorial en- 
ed “for itself what it denies to,titled “Our Furious Friends”; 


planted the first anti-Ameri-' 


harsiaiaat ayging the Dul-| Although the spontaneous anger 
made to yield to the American mili-| les policies is“ being recognized in’ and teséntmerit was admitted: there 


DEMANDS for a review of the! 


long run these nations have got; 
to stand on their own feet. .. .”' 
| Chinas . of ; course “is~ standing 
iquite firmly on its own feet. For- 
mosans are demonstrating, among 
other things, for the right to join 
; o mainland page wd ia the aoe 

ignified posture. no 
‘such a far-fetched conclusion was 
‘indicated by the admission that be- 
| gan to pour ‘in after the Formosa 
‘demonstrations, 


a 


were also reports of organized ac- 
tions. And in this —_ only the 
journalistic irresponsibles suggest- 
ed that it was Cammunists who did} 


others.” et . the proposition that the 
Extra-territoriality—under which 


| song y 2 dor Gage 
Sev? wert cose: nequqaw en 


f\justice constantly devise delaying 


; Fs 


Electrical Union Blasts 


Sabotage of 


By SAM KUSHNER | 
CHICAGO — The national civil} 
rights conference of the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers, | 
AFL-CIO; resolutely condemned 
the attempt to “amend”: federal 
civil rights ‘proposals to death. 
The conference was ‘attended by 
175. delegates from 40 states and 
Canaga. °°?" = ? 
-“The opponents of freedom and 
tactics and countermeasures by 
which they hope to frustrate civil 
législation indefinntely.”. 


amendment. to the proposed civil 
ri " law. The conference said, 


+ 


reasonable to assume 


* » e * 


Rights Bill 


actice of importing Japanese and 
Mexican “temporary” farm labor 
at sub-standard wages. 
e 


IN. HIS KEYNOTE. address 
address James B. Carey, IVE 
president and a member’ of - the 
AFL-CIG executive board, called 
upon the local union * representa- 
tives to combat all forms of dis- 


Carey recently resigned from hi 
arey res rom his 
position as co-chairman of the AF L- 


CIO Civil Rights Committee ‘be-. 


cause of the 
(D-S.D.) outlined 
 -maehead 


of initiative by _ 
§ “MeGovens 
for’ ending dise 

educational 


\ 


MICHIGAN) 


Consumers Hit, Auto 
Barons Escape Tax 


DETROIT—The State Leg- 
islature, with a GOP majority 
controlled by Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors, has just adjourn- 
ed and Bitdin of passage o 


any, new taxes on corporations, 
while adding additional taxes on 
consumers. Consumers here pay 
68 percent for the state's operation, 
business pays 14 percent. 

Governor Williams’ proposal for 
a $50-million dollar tax on corpo- 
ration profits was sabotaged by the 
GOP crowd who substituted a tax 
of 2 cents on a pagers of cigar- 
ettes, making .it a nickel a pack. 
one of the highest in the nation. 
They also taxed additionally, 
whiskey. With this new consum- 
ers taxx, those_with the least abil- 
ity to pay, will have to pay more, 
while those. most able, the profit 
fat corporations, pay less. 


The labor led electoral coalition, 
while it has been able to elect a 
governor here, plus state officers, 
can't get a majority in the House 
of Representatives or State Senate, 
because of districts, gerrymand- 
ered to keep the industrial section 
of the state with low representation. 

The coalition’s proposals for in- 
creasing .unemployment compen- 
sation checks from $33 a week for 
26 weeks to $56 a week for 46 
weeks was killed. Also killed was 
a minimum wage law for the 
state: establishment of a little 
NLRB and a bill to make em- 
ployers pay the cost of transport- 
ing workers when a plant is moved, 
or jobs are moved. 

Repeal- of liens on property left 
to old people who are drawing 

nsions, was killed. But an ad- 

itional tax of $2 was placed on 


consumers’ taxes by this session 
of the state legislature while the 
corporations get off scot free. 
These new burdens add an aver- 
age of $12 a year on the average 
small homeowner here, while Cobo 
and the City Hall clique refuse 
to reevaluate downtown proper- 
ties, or properly assess them in the 
first place. 

Criticism of labor tactics must 
be made for reliance on a few 
lobbyists. to carry the progressive 
coalition’s legislative pr 
When 1,000 educators stormed the 
state capitol, a short time ago, 
the legislators sat up arid did 
something about schools. 


Point of No Return 


“We do not profess to know 
at what point in all this test- 
ing the risk ceases to be ‘ex- 
tremely* small compared with 
other «zisks which persons ev- 
erywhere take as a normal part 


of their lives,’ as Dr. Libby put 


it. But we believe that the in- | 


creasing danger places upon all 


the leaders of the world an in- | 
creasing obligation to find a } 


way to stop the tests. The Unit- 
ed States, Britaift' and Russia 
all have indicated a pious desire 
to stop; it is time for them to 
prove their words by their ac- 
tions.” 

—THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 

May 17, 1957. 


200,000 Stricken by 


Flu in Philippines 
MANILA, May 28—Some 200,- 

000 persons inthe Philippines 

have han stricken in the influ- 


using state parks to park trailers. 


enza epidemic now raging through 
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Youth in Court | 


DETROIT. — Hats off, to Judge 


of | 
entailallin over a 16-year-old boy 


on a@ first degree murder charge. 

Judge Kautman said: 

“I'll waive this only an a 
manslaughter charge. I'm not goin 
to see him go to. jail for life, and if 
you (Th 6 Kotelly, assistant 
prosecutor) are going to give me 
a fight, [Tlhnot waive at all.” 

“I don’t think there was any in- 
tent to kill, and I dont want to 
take a chance on life imprisonment 
for this boy. Manslaughter carries 


a maximum of 15 years.” 
| “I would not waive him at alk 
if I had a place to send him where; 
ihe could be rehabilitated properly,” 
'stated Judge Kaufman. 

| Judge Kaufman is fighting a 
courageous battle to have schools, 
‘(not prisons) in Michigan to help 
‘children who get into trouble, or 
are abandoned or in many cases' 
have no one to care for them, or 
‘love them. 

We reported in this paper just 
a few weeks ago Judge Kaufman's, 
plea for something to be done, in 
a mig. nse, police chiefs and 
state “police and school board) 
beads about the terrible over-, 
crowding in the eDtroit Detention! 
Home, and the Boys State Voca- 


‘tional School in Lansing. This re-| 


’ 


sulted in headlines in the Detroit 
newspapers last week as follows: | 


| “Boys Sleeping on the Floor at, 


| Juvenile Home,” “Boys May Be. 


Forced Into Adult Jail.” 
| Also on May 3, 1957, the De-' 
troit Times reported the death of a, 
16-year-old girl, ward of the State) 
‘Training Schoo] for Girls in Ad- 


Fishing and hunting licenses were yr * | 
, . ‘the Far East, it was estimated to- rian, Mich. These are the facts, so’ 


uppec. | 
Thus close to $30 million ‘ dol- 
lars a year has been. added to 


day. So far, 133 deaths have been 
reported. 


—_ 


a 


10,000 CLASSR 


OOMS FOR 


MICHIGAN IS THE NEED 


DETROIT. — “Michigan today 


needs about 10,000 classrooms to (Teach them young, keep the kids’ | 


' replace those that are obsolete and | 
provide new ones to take care of 
the foreseen school population in-| 
crease,” said Clinton M. Fair, sec- 
retary of the American Federation 
of Teachers who spoke at the 
Michigan annual convention here. | 


Pointin gto the needs of addi- 
tional ‘tlassrooms, the Michigan 
Federation of Teachers spoke out: 
in favor of Governor Williams’ pro- ’ 
posed corporation profits tax. 

Fair also told the delegates it 
would take from 15 to 20 years to 
catch, up with the demand for, 
schools even. with Federal aid 
grants. 

Fair said ~10,000 classrooms 
would not provide for future- re- 
placements or une ted enroll- 
ment increases. This brings to mind 
to this paper the tremendous in- 
crease in lation in the Detroit 
area when St. Laggrence Sea- 
way is opened in 1959. 

The Republicans. in Michigan 
are setting up quite a record on 
the school situation. .They fight 
against city taxes for schools, they 
fight against bond issues for 
schools. They fight against Federal 
aid to ‘schools. And the proposed 
corporation profits tax has them 
equealing like a stuck pig. — 

Some of. their enlightened sug- 


1.—Twelve months of school. 


noses to the grindstone all . year 
so that when they grow up GM 
won't have any trouble with them). 

2.—No kindergarten. (This is a 
terrible juxury to some Republi- 
cans. Teach them quick so they 
can get on the production line), 

3.—No schools needed. The De- 
troit Chamber of Commerce sup- 
ported by you know who, said the 
above recently What do you have 
to learn to run after arunaway 
shop?) 

And on, and on, and‘on. Schools 
we need and schools we will have.. 
The children and the future of the 
nation come before profits wheth- 
ér GM.and friends like it or not. 


New Hearing Set » 


For “Scotty”’ Cocker 
DETROIT. — A new deporta- 

tion hearing has been scheduled 

for Ford unionist Walter “Scotty” 


Cocker, 59; for Wednesday, June 


5. 9 a.m., Room 307, 3770 E. Jef- 
ferson Ave., corner Mt. Elliot. 


The Board of. Immigration Ap- 


peals in Washington, D. C., order-' 


ed the new hearing to allow the 
government to sub mitadditional 
evidence to buttress its case, The. 


original order of deportation, hand-| 


ed down in 1954, was being ap- 


gestions rang anywhere frem the 
ridiculous to the sublime. Get this: 


pealed in the Federal courts. | . 
“An early organizer of Ford auto 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices | 
‘COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS | vie 
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naa ira: WICe- vii Beran. sage 


far: The girl from Port Huron was 


+committed from St. Clair County'| 


last February (Juvenile names are 
{not supposed to be printed in news- 
| Papers in cases like these). An au- 
_topsy performed May 2, 1957, shed | 
no light on the cause of death. Her 
| vital organs were sent to Lansing 
‘to be examined by a state patholo- | 
gist. 

Mrs. Barbara Watt, school super- 
intendent and W. J. Maxey, State! 
Social Welfare Director in Lan-| 
sing, said state’ police were asked | 
to investigate in order to determine 
the cause of death. This paper has 
‘seen no other reports as yet: Mrs. 
Watts also said the girl was a ve 


of mind. 


11941. He is married and the fath- 


The 
surgery before she was committed 
to the school. She was doing heavy 
work in the school laundry.. Mrs. 
Watts denied reports that there 
was a row between the principle} 
and the girl. The girl collaps€d and 
‘died. She was dead on arrival at 
the Adrian Hospital. 

The Michigan Worker demand- 
ed all the facts in this case. This 
little girl whatever her name must 
not be. allowed to. have died in| 


vain. 


workers, Scotty Cocker was twice 
fired for union activity in 1935 and 
1937, being finally reinstated in 


et of an American born son. 


| sants for libel 


~ -- 
—— 


: Tae ‘ime. * 
LABOR will probably have its own members 
mon Council, with an eye to grabbing off 


running for Com- 
Miriani's vacaney with 


someone like Ed Carey, minority Dem. floor leader in Lansing, or 
Al Barbour, secretary, Wayne County ClO Counci. 


ee * 
_, THE Michigan Chronicle, leading Negro Democratic news- 


* 


_paper here is plugging for William Patrick, Jr., to be the 
candidate for Council. The GOPers will plug 


THE AFL and CIO who have a total of one-half a million mem- 
bers in Detroit and are the prize endorsees for any candidate. It’s’ 


expected that a score or more guys 
running. Labor may net endorse-any 


above as an éxcuse. 


. z the 


one 


union cards will be 
primaries using 


the 


‘ 


ea 
A POSSIBLE candidate for Mayor is Police Commissioner Pig- 
gins, who is saga ps vara certain elements along Griswold St. 
decide te 


Whether Piggins 
of losing his job, if Miriani were e 


* 


remains in doubt as he is afraid 


JOHN BECK, former state representative, is a candidate for 
Mayor also. He is the brother of Councilwoman Mary Beck and is 
obviously in the race to build the name of Beck, as all his posters - 
simply say “Beck for Mayor.” Ceuncilwoman Beck would sure like 
also to sit in that Mayor's chair some day, so this is how you pave 


the way. 


* 

FROM what we hear, Charles Edgecombe, County Auditor, 
and a fermer president of Motor Products loca will not run for 
Mayor. He was hep on the question last fall, but a tough race for 
Auditor and a slugging match between him and the labor electoral 


block, eliminates him. 


* 
SO THE possible slate for the coming councilmanic and Mayor's 


ples organizations, 
Miriani for Mayor; 


making up a five-man council slate. 
* 


| race this fall being backed by the labor led coalition of Negro peo- 

“liberal Dems., community: groups,. might be: 
for council, Connor, Lincoln, 

| New people might be A. L. Barbour and a Negro candidate, thus 


incumbents. 


LABOR'S real goal in this city electoral setup is to get rid 
of the “non-partisan” style of e ections and replace it with a parti- 
san type of elections such as political parties tunning candidates like 


in state elections. 


THE Wayne Coun 
paign for a ordinance t 


* 


| election citywide and replace it with a ward style. 


Dems. haye a plan on ice to launch a cam- 
t would abolish the non-partisan type of 
eir plan wou d 


divide the city up into 14 wards, one council member from each 


ward, 
- 


WILL Richards Marks, the new director of the Committee on 


| Community Relations (used to be the Mayor's Inter-Racial Commit- 


tee) start looking into discrimination at the Detroit House of Cor- 


rections. 


Also-does he have the powers to look into police brutality 


towards Negro citizens? Also whoever becomes Mayor should he 
asked to switch the name of the cemmittee back to Inter-Racial Com- 


niittee, 
os 


STELLATO sure is breaking new trails when he requests war- 


against 17 members of the Ford Local 600 of which 
conforming and cooperative child.| he is president. Imagine the predicament of labor backed Gerald 
She spoke of the girl's happy frame} O’Brien, prosecuting attorney, when he got that request. We have 


heard of all way to bust up your opposition, but using the cops and ; 


| * 
HENRY FORD'S recent 


irl had undergone major) the law is a new. twist that could unravel, later, the wrong way. 


plug for the Eisenhower Budget is 


because Henry doesn’t want anything to happen te foreign aid, since 
Ford has big holdings abroad and “aid” to these countries helps to 
make them buy cars, trucks and tractors. 


* 


THE manufacturers’ argument that “high taxes” in Michigan 
= out of the state than it’s 
this. Michigan gained 2,819 
lants from 1947 to 1954, more than any other state, except Cali- 


for employers has driven more indus 
brought in is exposed by facts like 


ornia. 
* 


MARIE KOWALSKI, an elderly widow who was fired by the 
Woolworth department store, appealed her case to the Michigan 


Unemployment Com 
ting .compensation. 


nies lawyers t fight Mrs. Kowalski. getting 
om tion referee found the company guilty of: 


com 


tion Commission, who okayed her get- 
Woolworth utfit has hired a group of high 


tion. The 


liberate fraud 


and falsification of records. Barbara Hutton, heiress of Woolworth’s 


6 weeks of une 
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Order, 
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mployment compensation. at $25 a week. 
PHILOSOPHY IN REVOLUTION | 
: BY HOWARD SELSAM — . 

) $2.00 
Proceedings 16th National Conv. C.P., U.S.A. 
352 pages— $2.75 s 
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_ gives her semi-royal son, Lance Von Révefitlow a half million dol- 
r cottage as a gift from mama, but: hires high 


: lawyers to 
— giving a widow woman, unjustly fired 
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om Woolworth’s 
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- Free Press says | 


DETROIT. — “There will be! ge 


Michigan's estimated 200,000 job- 
less wonder whom the Free Press 
is kidding. | 
The. Free Press patronizingly | 
tells its readers “if you have been: 3 
. : See ’ | 
worrying that in the years directly | Coho Goi 
ahead, will might see a repetition: ng 


: 
: 


of the grim ’30s—when millions of 
Americans were walking the ie But Backers 


looking for jobs—forget it.” 


The-same day, the other chloro-| @@ .® © 4 
form sheets, the Detroit Times and| Sti Remain 
' : ; f | 
News, were carrying stories out o | DETROIT.—Al Cobo has. de- 


plenty of jobs until 63” says the -y r yy Be * -_ t 

- Detroit. Free Press. recently rae iggins surprised ; a 
«& 

Detroit cops 


brutality 

DETROIT. — The NAACP has 
presented to police head Piggins, 
complaints of police brutality 
against five Negro citizens and ask- 
ed for an investigation. Piggins was 
quoted as “expressing surprise” at 
the complaints. 

The NAACP charged that beat- 
ings of Negro people by city cops 


Lansing that Governor Williams cided to quit as Mayor of this 
was asking President Eisenhower | city. In the thinking of many he 


= 


lifted 


what's going on with Gen- 


GM workers here. The.four State 
Legislators from Flint in a resoly- 
tion in the State Legislature 
charged that 25,000 hourly rated 
workers have been laid off with no 
chance of recall before next fall. 
The legislators are, State Senator 
Garland Lane, Reps. Albert R. Hor- 
rigan, Paul J. Parker and Roger 
Townshend, 

Things are so bad in Flint said 
the legislators that government sur- 
plus food is sought, a moratorium 


to declare the City of Flint a “dis-' quit just in time before the voters tained. Four of the complaints were | President Eisenhower to declare 


tressed area.” Some 25.000 are idle tired him, like the ytook care of 
there. him when he tried to run for Goy- 


; lernor and got beat three to one 
It's not an accident that the De- against “Soapy” Williams. 
troit Free Press runs copy talking! The story is that now, armed 


about a “scarcity of labor” existing, | With close to a million dollars 


; . ‘worth of real estate, which gives 
but fails to give an estimate of em- i aaah 


‘him enough blue chips ot 
ployment right on its own doorstep. |)... : é 
i cee eenkd ite got:|Pistime, he wants to build sky 
ten, simply enough by callin 
Michigan Unemployment 


the [Scrapers to look down on the big 
© buildings like Ford Auditorium, 
OM- Veterans Memorial, he order 


“pensation Commission. The. facts| vith the taxpayers money. Yes, he 


are: over 100,000 idle in Detroit,| \-dered them built while thousands 


close to 95,000 outside Detroit, ‘of Detroiters lived and sickened | in the city. At a recent high school ers here hay dro 


‘of Negroes being beaten up when 
involved in traffic situations. The 


he reported a holdup. 

Two weeks ago a high school stu- 
dent was beaten, some months be 
fore Robert Mitchell, Negro busi- 
ness man was beaten like the high 
prs student and he had to be 
'taken to Receiving Hospital for 
treatment. Here’s what's happening 


fifth was held for 24 hours when| 


‘Flint a “distressed area” are asked 


‘for. 


General Motors, who dominates 
this town claims that there are 57,- 
000 workers employed in their 
plants as of now, compared with 
54,000 a year ago. That's all they 
ig say about 25,000 unemploy- 


’ 
’ 


‘But Robert Carter, UAW Re- 
gional Director for this area tells 
a different story .Carter says that 
the number of hourly rated work- 
from 70,000 


with 7,000 a month exhausting and died inesome of the world’s} party a mixed group of students | 4 year ago to 45,000 by the end 
Heft in a car driven by Alonzo Sim- |of May. 


their compensation and a stockpile | worst slums. During his eight years 
of unsold 1957 cars of 800,000. ‘in office he never built a piece of 


So, why the coverup by the:Free low cost public housing. And miles 


‘mons. An accident occurred on the 


|. In the Buick plant where 23,279 


eral Motors and. what-its doing to 


| were working in April, 1956, em- 


* FLINT. — At last the lid’s being’ ployment is now down to 17,667. 


and an additional 2,900 are sched-: 
uled to be laid off at the end of 
May. A GM spokesman’s reply te 
this was typical GM, “production 
ig geared to sales.” 

Second shifts are being elimin- 
ated at Buick and Fisher plants 
here, with 1,000 being laid off at 
Fisher, which is only one o fa num- 
ber of layoffs that’s been going on 
fo rsome time. | 

Carter said there have been lay- 
offs at Chevrolet and at Fisher 
'No,; 2 plant and that AC Spark- 
plug and Ternstedt shops are also 


was on the increase, rather than|on payment of debts and an ap- affected. 
being curbed as Piggins has main-|peal to Governor Williams and 


The resolution introduced by the 
‘four Flint State Reps. into the 
Legislature says in part: 

“For every person off im 
the auto industry, others 
in related and service jobs are laid 
off, the situation is approaching a 
crisis in “Flint.” 

THERE is little and probably 
nothing, this Republican domin- 
ated State Legislature will do to 
help the hard-pressed Flint work- 
ers if all that puts the heat on 
them is a mere resolution. 

Labor observers in Le- sing, the 
state capitol, say that never has 
‘General Motors, Ford and the 
manufacturers lobbyists so openly 
run the Legislature, dictating 
‘what will be done. ’ 


Press and the faking that “there 
will be plenty of jobs until 1963?” 


of Detroit streets-are full of chuck- 
holes, miles more unpaved. 


The answer is, the UAW’s 1958 There's lots of other things the 
demands for a shorter work week, 'P/ain people of Detcoit will re- 
possibly four-day week with no | member Arizona Al for, His wreck- 
cut in take home pay, plus a big 28° of a good, publicly owned tran- 


raise. The propaganda organs of Sit syster, the DSR, replacing new 


gee _|street cars with GM buses. 
the aisto companies, which the De His love for the white suprema- 


troit Free Press, Times arid News,| . ~*~ 
: | cis 916 9° 
make no-bones about being, are out |“ in the 21st and 22nd Wards 


in full cry to turn public opinion 


against the union and its demand, |*htough the infamous - Improve- 


iment Associations, which most 


The Detroit -Néws claims the neighborhoods were nothing - but 


workers aren't ready for the short ‘thinly disguised fronts—_for~racist 
work week, that.the “extra day of actions against Negro citizens, 


hi iure, unless people are edu-| Who doesn’t remember Cobo’ use 


cate dto utilize it or have money of legal gimmicks to halt deseg- 
to utilize it, might create more pres-' regation of Detroit's few public 
sures than it would solve.” housing projects, ot his sabotage 

We can see how if one and a | of the Mayor's Inter-Racial Com- 
half auto workers go on four days, | mittee. a name he insisted had to 
this would put thousands of idle be changed, because he hates the 
workers now unemployed to work,|word Inter-Racial. Or his raising 


it wouldn't add pressures, but | ‘xes 10 percent as his last act, 
sides taxes 


of the city and their backing him, 


other} 


would ease the pressure of econo-' 


inc¢ asing 


mic existence, particularly if the|¥e"s through increas*hg valuation. 


workers get five days pay for four| . Everyone in tzbor kaows of his 
days work. vicious ant-union bias, of a par 
What the h £ th with his anti-Negro b‘i. How he 

me House Organs of he helped break the Jerry McCarthy 
ae Our Ford echo is the fear of | arage strike, with tie aid of his 
a M, ‘3 rs Dpat ing coupon | Fellow recist and labo: hater, 
sie that F e union will win! Charlay Okman, Or how he rush- 
the paees or a shorter work/.d the stiikeb-eaking police com- 
week with no cut in pay. Now all) mandoes out io escort scabs at 


Sent. arch. $ : 
“toe citiap (wend. the ‘past six 


kinds of confusion, misinformation ‘Square D in 1954. 


will be pitched at the people; with 
one claim, among many other 
phony ones, that a shorter work 
week will cause a shortage of man- 
power, becausé look “there will be 
plenty of jobs until ’63.” The de- 
mand of UAW for a shorter work 
week is one of the ways that can 
happen, not the Free press way. 


Now the *rld is wid: epen for 
his job. Organized lavor, a decis- 
ive force with half a millon mem- 
bers he-e, has a big move to make, 
who wii! ttey rominitc, back, or 
urge to tin. July 27 is the last 


| 


day to nomirate. Primaries, Sept. 
27. Meanwhile to Cobo, all we say 


Teol Orders Drop 35% in April, 
No Buying of Machine Tools _ 


DETROIT. — Something that 
might indicate that all is not well 


cal orders, drop 
ril, compared 


is gool riddance. ———~ 


given are, a drying up of automo- 
tive industry buying, and a pause 
in the expansion -building of auto 
companies. 4 
A Michigan machine tool com- 
po president said automotive 
uying of machine tools in the past 


way to another car, forcing three 
white boys and two white girls to 
move into Simmons car. Simmons 
is Negro. 

The Negro youth then drove 
the group out on Tireman where 
he let one of the white girls out 
at her home. The mixed group in 
Simmons car then saw a mob of 
15 white teenagers approaching. 


Some of the youths in Simmons 
‘car were beaten up. The mob ac- 
ition was climaxed when Simmons’ 
‘car was found Monday, May 6, 
gutted by fire. 

“N r Beware’ was paint- 
e dacross the ruined body of the 
car. 


’ 


” he 

IS it any wonder with such mob 
actions ‘taking place, with each 
week bringing new and additional 
stories of police brutality against 
Negro citizens, that the White Citi- 
zens Councils choose last year to 
start an organizing drive in Michi- 
gan. 

And the police commissioner, 
Piggins, “expresses surprise at the 
complaints” of Negro citizens and 
the NAACP. . 

The .Michigan Worker has said, 
and will say again, its time for a 
move by some of the labor backed 
City Council members, like Con- 
nor, Beck, Lincoln, to call for a 
public hearing on the constant at- 
tacks by police and others on Ne- 

ro citizens. Labor with half a mil- 
ion members has to lead this de- 
mand. Police brutality must stop. 


Circulation a 


> 


Come and bring subs and ne 
orders for bundles. 


For All Mankind, Detroit News 
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Exploding the Bomb Disaster 


DETROIT. — A letter writer _ Many of the people involved 


the Detroit News, May 25, writes: | stated in newspaper reports appear- 


“Each hydrogen bomb, whether it ing here that the vicious destruc- 
be in Siberia, at Christmas Island,| tiveness of the tornado was like 
or on the flats of Nevada, is a dis-| an H-bomb explosion. It spares no 
aster. for all mankind far greater one when it strikes. Our children, 
‘than the floods and . tornadoes ‘our homes, and everything we hold 
striking our Southern states. dear can be wiped out in a few 
i | earnestly hope your news- seconds. - 
paper will continue to enlighten its) The people of Michigan remem- 
readers on the dangers of the atom- ber Flint where blocks of homes 


ic arms race and will continue to were destroyed and many injured 
call on our government to take and killed. Last year a tornado 
bold: steps to end this race.” |struck in Lineoln Park. The twist- 


The reader goes on to state in ed steel beams of a large church 


: 


other parts of the letter that the | will never be forgotten by those 


‘Detroit News has to keep up its 


‘campaign for calling for an end to of us who saw it. 


the tests and condemning the atom- 
‘ic arms race, ‘ 


| The control of tornadoes is in 


the not too distant future. Many 
believe that the H-bomb tests are 


| DETROIT. — The tornadoes responsible for climate A cae 
that hit the southwest last week and Some scientists say no, but 
laid whole towns bare, struck a scientists who work for the gov- “ 


cold chill into the heart of a na- 


ernment have been denying radia- 


hake veal oft Pras hana 


| AUSPICES MICHIGAN WORKER 


tion that has never seen or ex- tion from H-bomb tests is killing 
perience da bombing on its own' people and deforming chi 
soil. e. every day. 


SA Ne a ——_—_——_— 


Bring a Friend ... Bring a Sub 
RECEPTION 


| S$teve Nelson 


(Veteran Working Class Leader) 


i — 


ee gr ee te ee me eee —— | 


| 
} 
| 
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Saturday, June 15 Armenian Civie Center 
1987" 14022 LINWOOD 
AT 8 P.M. at Fleet (Near Oakman) 


Entertainment .. . Food . . . Refreshments 


— ~~ Een 


, * 


LIKE MILLIONS of other ’ 
Americans, Worker readers have 
been deeply disturbed by the 
perif to humanity involved in 
nuclear radiation, _ particularly 
that caused by H hoy: testing. 

And you are doing your mod- 
est bit to-bring the stark. — 


to public attention through dis- 
tribution of more than 40,000 . 


copies of the four-page supple. 
ment section issued 
Worker on this radiation dan- 
ger. 

Certain reckless, irresponsi- 
ble elements in our nation are 
= to cover up the peril to 

1 by proclaiming -that -all 
itation for ending 


of “reds,” 

As far as we are concerned, 
we proudly plead guilty to con- 
ducting such agitation: 

But as the world knows, we 
are yery far from alone. Adlai 
Stevenson, who polled 24,000,- 


by The 


Sie el dda tell ey a 


orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 


New York City 3, N. Y. 
v 


rther -nu-, 
ar bomb-testing is the work . 


000 votes as Democratic candi- 
date. for president last year, 
pitched his campaigit on this is- 
sue and has since contitued to 
war of the peril, The spiritual 
leader of the world Roman Cath- 


Pe up, that reck- 


reagents apirte g On a 
red scare on this issue of life 
and death to humanity. | 

We, of course, will not be in- 


" timidated and we doubt that 


others will.. The consequences 

for humanity are far too great. 
We can truthfully say that no 

other paper in the land has done 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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class Matter Oct 22, 1947. of 


second 
office at New York, N. %.. under the act 


Vol; XXII, No. 18 
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On Bomb Tests in 2 
Midwest Seen Near Dang 


Special te The Worker 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.— If you live. in Minneapolis or 
in the Midwest corn belt, youre in “one of the hottest areas 
on the face of the globe” in regard to Strontium-90 in radio- 


active fall-out. 


This is: what Dr. William O. 
Caster, assistant professor of 


physiological chemistry at the . 


University of Minnesota Medical 
School, told a radio audience 
the other day. Dr. Caster’s 
statement was made during an 
- interview over Station WCCO, 
He said “the concentration of 
Strontiuim-90 in the soil of the 
Midwest is reaching a level 
which is near the biological dan- 
ger level.” 


Strontium-90 is a poisonous 
element, chemically similar to 
calcium, which is discharged in 
the fallout after the explosion 
of nuclear weapons. It drifts 
down gradually over many years 
and oes absorbed into the hu- 
man system through food and 
water, may cause bone cancer 
and leukemia, a fatal blood dis- 
ease. : 

Discussing why this area is 
one of the “hottest” on earth, Dr. 
Caster said: 

“You see, as the winds come 
from the West toward the East 
from the Nevada testing grounds, 
the first area of reasonable rain- 
{all—nnd we must remember that 
rainfall is the thing that brings 
down this fallout—the first area 
of reasonable rainfall is the corn 
belt of the Midwest. So that we 
see that Minneapolis is actually 
sitting on the edge of one of 
the hettest areas on the face of 
globe with respect to Strontium- 
90. fallout.. The concentration 
here is estimated to be, well, 
something over 1,000 times that 
in Chile, in certain parts of 
South Aageien, 

DR. CASTER’S © comments 


have aroused widespread discus- 
sion among people in this state 
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and have helped bring home | 


Beck Quits Throne 
—and Makes history 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


the menace to health from the 
nuclear weapons tests. Station 
WCCO is conducting a program 
twice daily at 6:30 and 11:05 

m. dealing with radioactive 
allout. The station reports the | 
receipt of hundreds of letters 
every: * day. 

Dr. Caster, who said his studies 
are being partly financed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
pointed out that young children 
absurb Strontium-90 about four 
or five times’ as fast as adults. 
Though the U.S. Bureau of 
Standards estimates the maxi- 
mum amount of Strontium-90 
that is safe for humans is 1,000- 
millimicrocuries, Dr. Caster cal- 
culated that for the general pop- 

ts 


ulation the safety limit for a 


is actually 10 millimicrocuries 
wah for’ children one millimicro- 


" Aabed what was the. present 
concentration of S§trontium-90 
in the globe, he replied that 
“the: data from -Columbia Uni- 

indicate. that eee 


so sua Go. downagain—page Ss... i» (Continued. on Page 5} 
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DAVE BECKS all but formal climniondion feom- the’ 


He also said he would call a meet- 
Not in the memory of the oldest ing of the executive board in mid-' 


trade unionist has one so high up in JU"°:- re a 
the entrenched bureaucracy of 
“buiness unionism” been dislodged 


from his seat of power. |ast-climbing: caree 


coon movement, 
are n employers flocked to. his sup-, 


presidency of the. 1,500,000 International Brotherhood of. 
Teamsters made history last week when, for the first time 


a major bureaucrat was toppled ~~ 
from his throne. 


et 


BECK’S > gaan finish -of a) ¢ 
in the labor, 
that began when North- 


tod the. against “com-| 
Harry Bridges; 
“menace,” Aart a quist ye 


| ers present 
. President Eisenhower urging a 


| world” to < the testing of 


able winds. (This delay is an 
eloquent commentary on the 
Atomic Ener Commission's 


| AT 4:55 A.M. last Tuesday a cebadi aR cloud } \ 
exploded into the sky of the Nevada desert. The first of the new . 
series of United States atomic tests had begun after being post. 
poned day after day for nearly two weeks because of unfavor-' 


; . 


claim that the fallout from the. - 


tests represents no danger.) 


Meanwhile. an American 
SS s movement to ban A an 
omb tests was getting under 
way. On the heels of a Gallup 


of Americans’ favor halting the 
tests if all other nations, includ- 


ing the Soviet Union, agree, pub- 


lic action on a national acale has 


- begun. ; 


e0- 


H- ~ 


) if _ Poll, which showed 63 percent se 


Still in its initial stages, the \ 
sat ageh movement is taking the | 
O 


rm of petitions and resolutions, 


.as well as individual letters ad- 


dressed to President Eisenhower, 
members of Congress; and the 
press. This activity is also being 
reflected in an increasing num- 


ber of newspaper. editorials urg- | 


ing limiting or suspending» the 


bomb tests, 


HIGHLIGHTS of the rast 
week's developments are: 


© Quarter- ‘page ads in~ De- 
troit and Philadelphia ‘fewspap- 
an open. letter to 


meeting with the Soviet Union 


| and Britain in order to reach 
. agreement on_ halting -the «tests. 


In Detroit the open: letter was 
signed by nine prominent civic 


Aeaders and’ in Philadelphia by 


14 leaders, Readers were asked 
to send in their own signatures 
to the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 
which sponsored the ads, 
This follows the launching of 
a petition campaign on the tests 
by the New England Regional 
Office of the American Friends 


Service Committee, as reported . 


in last week’s. Worker. 

© A petition addressed. “to the 
government and peoples of the 
nu- 
clear we , signed by 25 
prominent mntists, is now Cir- 
culating among the science. fac- 
ulties' of 100 m4 American uni- 
versities. The 25 signers are led 
by Nobel prize winners, Linus 
Pauling, chemist, and. Herman 
J. Mueller, genetics. Another 


siguer is Laurence H. Snyder, 
in president of the American Asso- ~ 


gale for the Advancement yt 


“We deem it ianperative,’ the 
(Continued on Page 13) 4-- 
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‘Schweitzer—that's when the 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 

WASHINGTON—An air 
of grimness hovers these 
days over the big caucus 
room of the Senate Office 


Building, scene of so many 
gaudier hearings which’ have 
captured bigger -headlines, as 
the hearings on radioactive fall- 
out are at-last under way. 

It is a grimness not dispelled 
. by the array of television and 
other cameras, The cameramen 
who focus on witnesses standing 
before the charts showing the 
seven- or eight-fold rise of 
Strontium-90.in New York City 


. (A megaton is the equiv- 
alent of 1,000,000 tons.of TNT) 
Crowding into the spectators’ 
seats ane women who obviously 
have not come out of curiosity 
or for a thrill. Wearing the white 
gloves and hats which usually 
denote out-of-town visitors in 
Washington, they have worried 
lines around their mouths, and 
occasionally bend ‘over note 
books jotting down points. Scien- 
tists and religious leaders also 
were in the audience, and at 


plement of Senators and Con- 
gressmen from the Energy at 
mittee on Atomic ate» 
tended day, only 
a few less the second. (A spe- 
cial subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee is holding the 
ings.) They bombarded wit- 
nesses with questions and at 
least one Atomic Energy Com- 
mission witness felt the caustic 
lash of Sen: Clinton Anderson's 
(D-N.Mex) tongue and all of 
them, the knowledgeable prob- 
ing of the chairman, Rep. Chet 
Holifield (D-Calif). 

Even Sen. John W. Bricker 
(R-O), who felt the strontium-90 


least: one labor union official. 
AN UNUSUALLY full co 


The Dollar Curtain 
Is Torn Aside on 
Chiang s Formosa 


By JOSEPH CLARK | } 
EVEN the man who has been called the “Senator from 
Formosa”’—William Knowland—said he was shocked by the, 
anti-American demonstrations on -that Chinese islan last 
week. So were ordinary newspa-j~ ~ ot 3 
per readers who had been told «who has been in Formosa. | 
often by propagandists, disguised/ “Since late 1951,” he wrote (May 
as reporters, that Formosa was a.28), Fortnosa has militarily and) 
veritable paradise. |economically been little more than’ 
The fury and mass character of an American colony, a 49th state.” 
the demonstrations sage the' The billions of dollars yured| 
Army court martial whic acquitted, jn by American taxpayers did not: 
Sgt. Robert Reynolds, accused of!buy any good will for our coun-: 
shooting and killing a Chinese man, try as the demonstrations showed! 
showed that this was only.a spark,in such brutally clear form. On! 
that ignited a huge tinder-box. the contrary, the swarms of U- S.' 
Less than two weeks ago the military, techrical, economic per-| 
Pentagon announced that it was sonnel, the arms poured in, and) 
sending to. Formosa a unit equipped support of Chiang Kai-shek, who 
for atomic missile warfare. Na-|is as unpopular on Formosa as he’ 
turally, the Formosans had not) was on the mainjind, only made| 
been consulted. But presumably,’ it clear that Formosa was a col-' 
in the China Lobby version any-/ony. j or] 
way, this was supposed’ to make) This islahd, 100 miles from the 
the Formosans happier. than ever. mainland, was recognized as an in-| 
After all Chiang Kai-shek had said alienable part of China by the| 
again and agin that he was going; U. S. government at the wartime: 
to lead the way back to the main- | Cairo conference, It was reaffirm-| 
Jand with the help of the United ed as Chinese by the President of 
States. And now help was coming the United States and his Secre- 
in its most inflammable and grue- tary of State after the war, to be. 
some form — missiles with atomic returned, as it was for a while, to. 
warheads in the hands of Chiang’ China. The occupation of the island | 
Kai-shek. ‘by the Seventh Fleet and U. S. 
In a matter of days, however,*Army personnel was the event 


since 1953, or one. showing that 


a one-megaton bomb is two- m- 


—— 


Formosans were demonstrating in which planted the first anti-Ameri-| ’ 


front of U. S. government agency can seeds on Formosa. 

headquarters. Americans were be-| 1 SG 

ing beaten in the streets and in their: DEMANDS for a review of the, 

offices. American property was be-, bankrupt Dulles policy in the- Far 

ing sacked. Slogans all over raised, East, especially its China Lobb 

~~ old refrain—Americans ft 
ome. : 


of last week's events. Demands for 
* a review included fiot only the 


was anger about)need for ending the occupation of | 


| "SHAT there 
the trial by an American military/Chinese «territory. But the entire 
court of a soldier charged with a/policy of establishing a network of 
crime. against a Formosan was military bases all-over the world 
clear. Even Poliprine ambassador | as seen as a source of instability’ 
Carlos P. Romulo, always a sup-'and insecurity rather than any de-! 
porter of U. S. State Department'fense of America. Gocupied pec 
policy, showed how deep is this, ples anywhere and everywhere 
feeling of protest when he -de-|were bound to révolt against the 
clared about the Formosa demon-| occupying power. This truth was 
— E & —— in Our Declaration of In- 

. t was resented deeply was depe | 
that the native civil courts were| The hoot for changing the Dul- 
made to yield to the American mili-' les policies is being recognized in; 
tary.” ‘some very conservative circles.' 

Romulo went further and. saidj Thus, the Wall Street Journal (May 


go| aspects," were renewed as a result} 


miosans are demonstrating, among 


indicated by the admission that be- 


danger was exaggerated, - asked 
one witness anxiously, if it were 
true any amount of radiation 
shortened life. He got no an- 
swer. The witness, Dr. Gordon 
Dunning, an AEC Division of 
Biology and Medicine man, said 
he would “leave that conclusion 
to others”"—a phase that is be- 
coming a persistent refrain from 
the mouths of AEC witnesses: 


To a reporter who spent the 
war years in Washington and 
all told has spent\30 years cov- 
a this and thar, the - out- 
standing feature of thé-liearings, 
however, is the comment heard 
at the press table, | 

Without having an idea who 
was talking, or whether they were 
science writers, magazine men 


| or men regularly assigned to the 
| Hill, and without presuming to 


guess how much space they were 
given when they went into their 
offices to write, this Worker re- 
porter listening to talk im re- 


equiisees 
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to be ‘harmless’ and ‘negligible’ 
amounts, Now Libby, in his re- 
ply. to. Schweitzer, admitted 
there was ‘some hazard. Now 
you just have to weigh the haz- 
ard against the advantages, But 
at least there's a hazard. 

“That's right,” he said, “Just 
think how last year they were 
talking abeut wrist watches (lu- 
minous dial watches) and you 
gathered . strontium wasn't. any 
more hazardous. Now they ve 
got to admit a few things.” 

“Schweitzer—that’s when the 
break-through eame,” another 
said, ! 

He was speaking of the recent 
statement of Dr. Albert Schwei- 


tzer, mi ysician and 
Oiusdios Coa was broad- 
cast to fifty nations—but not-the 
U.S, » ~ 


THEN THERE WAS the fol- 
lowing at another time, when 
some press men had left to file 
early ‘stories and the remaining 
ones. had shifted about at the 
press tables: 

“This. guy didn’t say_a damn 


% 
ea 


y s 
“I like what 
a scientist 
i ere 


(He alluded to Dr- George W. ~ 
Beadle of the California Insti- 
tute of Tcehnology, a past pres- 
ident of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of. 
Science, who commeated on 
May 24 on the discrepancies be- 
tween Dr. Schweitzer and Dr. 


Libby. 

(Dr. Beadle had been quoted 
in a May 5 roundup ot scientists 
pro con Dr. Schweitzer as 
saying: “any increase in radia- 
tion is a.danyer . .. we cannot 
make any accurate calculations 
because we do not have the da- 
ta; we can make estimates.but 
these may be off by a multiple 
of ten.”) 

“Well,” put in a third, “it is 
a matter of temperament, too, 
with some of these AEC guys.” 

“You mean,” grinned the 

oung man across the table from 
him. “its rather a matter of 
whether youre in or youre 
out.” : 

“Yes,” the other ,agreed phil- 

osophically, “if you mean, they 


(Continued on Page 12) 


“THEN WHOIS IT 
We] «= WHO WANTS IT!” 


A Ee lt 


long run these nations have got 
to stand on their own feet... .” 

China, of course is standing 
quite firmly on its own feet. For- 


other things, for the right to join 
their mainland brothers in the same 
dignified posture. That this is not 
such a far-fetched conclusion was 


an to pour in after the: Formosa 


» ema sor . 
Although the spontaneous anger 
and resentment was admitted there 
were also reports of organized ac- 
tions. And in this regard only the 


~ AFL-CIO, resolutely condemned 
‘the attempt to “amend” federal 


that the U. S. government demand- 
ed “for itself what it denies to 
others.” . 

Extra-territoriality—under which 
‘ colonialism has long asserted its 
arrogant jurisdiction over personnel 
Stationed on occupied, territory — 
was only the immediate issue that} 
sparked the Formosa. 
deeper cause is colonialism. 
. Man | 
Jearn 
as 


ing. The! 
Americans are shocked to\i 


dingy dureagegs dé 
set owaylagees sreqeqewen: 


“ 


28), declared in an editorial en- 
titled “Our Furious Friends”; — 
“. « « the proposition that the 


United States should go on indefi- the N, Y. Times, and other 


nitely spending some $3 billion a 
year -on military ail and maintain® 
ing troops.in 72 nations is an un- 


~ 
~ 


journalistic irresponsibles suggest- 
ed that it was Communists who did 
‘the organizing. Correspondents of 
news- 
papers, admitted that there were, 
numerous Chiang Kai-shek follow- 
lers backing the demonstrations. 
These Chiang- ers have come 
kag hey App oe Seow: 
on ope i mdence an 
national dignity is to. accept, the 
overtuzes from the Chinese 


' 
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Electrical 


By SAM KUSHN : 


‘ CHICAGO — national civil 
rights conference of the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers, 


civil rights proposals to death. 
The conference was attended by 


175 delegates from 40 states and} 


Canada. | ‘ee? 3 
“The opponents of freedom and 
justice constantly devise delaying 
tactics and countermeasures by 
which they hope to frustrate civil 
rights legislation indefinnteiy.” 
The conference assailed the jury 
trial proposal that has been offered 
by southern representatives as an 
amendment to the proposed civil 
rights Jaw, The conference said, 
“It is reasonable to assume that 


not find a civil..'rights 


: 
” 
” cree 
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ntempt, regardless pfithese states to’ 
é port besa ie ey : 


sone” oad?” | asthorteeuer) 


Union Blasts 
Sabotage of Rights Bill 


The conference assailed the 
practice of importing Japanese and 
Mexican “temporary” farm labor 
at sub-standard wages. is 
e 


IN.. HIS . KEYNOTE. address 
address James 8B. Carey, IVE 
president and. a member of the 
4 | ive board; called 
tives to pat all forma of is. 

Seema pare his 

varey recent i rom 
positien as co-chairman of the AFL- 
CIO Civil Rights. Committee be- 
cause of the lack of initiative by 
the’ committee. - : i 


F George §. McGovern, 
sd) Outhned some of the 
economic reasons for ending dis- 
crimination. The low educational 

». made it difficult 
ep mjou 5 
sadn Lagan! fe 
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ers came that although what | 
came in is too little, it is not ae to get rolling. 


ALBANY PARK friends of the Illinois Worker doubly honored 
this paper last week. They ran an affair to raise funds for our paper. 
The affair was run in honor of an outstanding supporter of our 
paper, Lil Green. It was a gala occasion as Lil's many friends drop- 
4 in to say hello and to pay tribute to her many contributions to- 

_the progressive movement. 


* 

A GROUP of West Side supporters of the paper gave $74 last 
week as a tribute to a dear friend who had passed away recently. 
They were deeply moved by the loss and wanted to show their 
feelings to some degree with this contribution. 
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JAMES WEST 
FRGM_.a group of professional workers $94 came in. Additional 
funds was contributed by some friends of ours who are members of. 


the AFL. Our Albany Park friends. And from auto workers. These are U.S.S.R. VISIT 

just a few of the reports. There are more that will be -reported in 

- ON SCHEDULE 
* 


CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT, Illinois Communist Party chairman, 
issued an opeti Jétter to all party members and sympathizers calling 
for an intensification of effort to carry out the objective of raising 
*$25,000. by July 4, $5,000 of which is earmarked for The Worke:z. 


or about Dec. 22, 1952 James West, Trade Union Unity Le ; 
defendant herein, did issue a Com-| This was a rest he Ai 8 
munist Party directive.” His other} industrial unions in the metal in- 
alleged overt act in the indictment; dustries | 


consisted of “appointing” one of m 
CHICAGO. — A 23-day tour of! his co-defendants “to maintain com-| DURING World War II West 
represented the Blacksmith’s Union 


the Soviet Union, Poland, Germa- munications with . . . members of 
ny and Czechoslovakia by a group) the Communist Party.” - the Seattle Mg Island De- 
a aint of Chicagoans is going ahead on} Early last month Judge Weick, ' tense Committee. This organization 
hoes eateries aes at a turning point. New opportuni- schedule, according to the Ayame ~ denied the petition of West to have| Ws Tone by the Mayor of the 
ties fo rour party t obegin playing a significant role in today's strug- | 8° Council on Foreign Relations, the court appoint an attorney for red —s ras and employers on | 
gle are ever increasing. But we are not yet geared to take full ad the sponsor of the trip. him. W est, who is FOCOVETING from|' re Pp Mayor Milliken 
vantage of the new situation. There are many unsolved problems | The tour which is schedGled to}a serious abdominal operation, in- commended West for his services 
which tend to prevent us from doing this, not the least of which jleave New York on July 15 seem-| formed the court that-he was with- to the city. : 
is the present financial situation. . ‘ed in danger of disruption due to) out funds to defend himself. In the latter years of World War 
During the last year the internal discussion we've had, coupled the protest of the American gov-| - ; ; Ii West served in the Pacific the- 
with other developments, tended to weaken the morale of the or- |¢™mment last week on travel rights} TO this contention, the  judge|ater of operations. After the war be 
ganization to such an extent that former contributors withheld their ‘of Americans in the Soviet Union. ‘had a simple reply. He considered | served -as part of the occupation 
usual contribution or reduced it drastically. As a result we've faced |The council reported that in Wash-| the fact that the d fendant (West) army of Korea. 
one crises after another. And now when the objective situation is |ington they were told that the| had raised $5,000 in bail funds as} Murray Kempton, _ nationally 
getting better we are hamstrung by the Jack of funds. travel restrictions were not seri- proof of the fact that he could hire| known labor columnist of the N. Y. 
“I. therefore, call upon all membees and friends to get behind |°US, but we sent a note to let them ‘a lawyer. : Post, referred to the Cleveland in- 
the present drive. Everyone is urged to make the maximum contri- |({the Soviet government) know we | In his reply to the judge, West dictment in the following terms: 
bution and’ to Solicit funds from friends and former patty members, |WeFe_ aware-of them.” Apparently | wfote, “I have been “The malignities which currently 
Members who have been out of touch with the organization are |the Council got its report from the throughout the winter; have u -| afflict our society are hardly im- 
urged to contact their club chairman or other officers and inform |U-S. State Department. gone a comparattvely long period proved by their having progressed 
them what they are prepared to do to make the drive a success. Tau of iliness which has resulted in with science to an area of murk 
Every dollar contributed will be used to help break our present iso- | THE Council, which has long) increased indebtedness, . .-. | am, where it is impossible for an artisan 
lation from ‘the people.” rugged a policy of coexistence, has compelled to begin work in an- ;as unskilled as I to describe them 
: # ——|come out for joint Soviet and) other week, five weeks before the without sacrifice of grace, coher- 


® |Amesican disarmament. In their; doctors consider «it wise to safely ency and accuracy. The apt 
or ers queeze ‘latest bulletin, “Notes on World ' undertake the heavy work involved justice is‘ now so refined that, on 
Raise from Compani 


Events,” they declare: in painting. the basis of two persons signing a 
“On both sides, there have been| West reminded the judge that the statement, those two along with six 

CHICAGO—Nine thousand milk fered a three dollar per week in- 
wagon drivers and dairy employees crease for this year and an addi- 


recent indications that an arma-)bail money constituted funds bor-, others can be indicted and nine 
received thirty two cents an hour,tional two dollars to become 


ments agreement of some sort is’ rowed from friends, arid represent a} more tangential persons can be 
in the offing. ‘debt that has to be re aid. At the named as co-conspirators without 
“Fhe Russians now have accept-| time we went to press the judge had’ indictment—that, that in §um a con- 
ed, in their own way President! not yet granted additional time for) spiracy of 17 can be charged on no 
Eisenhower's-‘open skies’ theory the obtaining of counsel nor did/larger overt act than two signa- , 
in wage and pension increases in effective next year. ot 
a wadaetie ‘i elated ad —_ oe aerial pictures of specified areas of ‘trade unionists are the pérsons 
go contract ONCE ACA: 1 the weelins @ the: other's territory. The fact that! THE forty-three year-old de- charged with having falsely signed 
between. two locals of the Team- ae he »Ar.d the workers in Moscow s version of the specified fendant has worked in metal plants, the non-communist affidavits under 
sters Union and the Chicago milk! locals 753 and 754 of the IBT\areas’ tends to load the project in| drydocks and shipyards in the past the Taft-Hartley law. 
Ra OP turned down the companies’ offer|{@vor of Soviet interests detracts} ——— ie ee aS ) 
ionly a bit from the indication that: 


whereby both Moscow and Wash-| the court yet indicate any desire tures.” 
ington would let each other take| to appoint & lawyer. ‘i Fred and Marie Haug, Cleveland 
* 
The announcement of the milk |2s inadequate and reaffirmed their ,an approach to some sort of mu- Housi Crisis 
companies that a one cent peridetermination te shut down the tual agreement is in the works. 


quart increase in the price of midk industry unless the wage demands| “Pressures to cut the pendin 
One of U-S- budget, continuing in spite o 


was caused by the cuntract gains’ 
of the workers was vel.cmently 
denied by some union drivers. 


on May 1, the conapany had of- 


fered an increase of one dollar per workers would display a less mili- 


week for a one year contract, 
This skimpy offer was rejected by 
the workers and the companies of 


= 
ome ee — Gao ee _E_---—-— ~_—- ~ 7 
[ if 
‘ ~ : 


of the union were met, 
ithe union representatives told The 


Prior to the contract deadline, Worker that it appeared that the 


\President Eisenhowers personal 
| appeal to the people,’ is expected 
to lend weight to acceptance of 


(Continued from Page 16) 
problems. These problems will 
not b esolved. without the best 
brains and full resources of the 


among the eight cities in staff 
appointments of Negro physicians 
in predominantly white hospitals. 

A spokesman of the Mayor's 
commission on Human Relations 


Chicago dairies had hoped that the 
tant attitude because of the re- 


cent unfavorable publicity given to 
Internationa] president Dave Beck. 


However the teamsters in the 


such a disarmament agreement.” |: entire aeearer:. 


dairy plants have long opposed the 
practices of Beck and are among 


The. Worker 


The Illinois-DuSable Edition ‘The two 


of The Worker is published for an additional dolar 
contribution to the welfare and 


ipension fund on the part of the 


weekly. Chicago Office: 
W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, 
Illinois. Telephone RAndolph 
6-9198, Address all communi- 
cations-for this edition of the 
Worker to the above address. 
Sam Kushner, editor. : 


to change the international leader- 
ship of the union at the coming 


7 | 
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with an offer that was gape 
a the dairy drivers an 
: 


’ 


‘The Worker that it was the desire 


the leaders of Chicago teamsters 


convention. 
The company finally came up 


+ inside 
workers. .A five dollar per week 
increase retroactive to May 1 was 
granted and another four dollars 
per week is to be given next year. 
year contract provides 
r week 


companies, t 

‘A number of fringe benefits also 
resulted from the contract de- 
mands,: A union spokesman _ told 


of the union to cut down the work 
week to less than forty. However 
the union members felt that it 
would be easier to achieve « the 


City Clab’ 


(Continued from Page 16) 
existence of mankind in its pow- 
er, and the human race commit 
suicide by blowing up the 
world.’ » é 


“JUST* three weeks ago, Pope 
Pius XII issued a grave warning 
against a nuclear ‘race to-death. 

“At about the same time Dr. 
Albert. Schweitzer addressed an 
appeal to world opinion, which 
was broadcast to fifty countries, 
not including our own, in which 
the 82-year-old _ renowned hu- 
manitarian, missionary . surgeon 
and philosopher warned the hu- 
man race it was heading for 
disaster if nuclear explosions 
were continued, 

“NOW, we are-not arguing 


that these experiments are not, 


at present necessary for our own 
preservation and safety, in the 
absence of bilateral agreement 
with Russia, containin 
sions for rigid i and 


DR. DIETRICH Reitzes, one 
of the scheduled speakers at the 
conference Siipeed &. survey last 
week that sharply criticized the 
discriminatory practices in Chi- 
cago’s hospitals. 

An eight-city survey, reveal- 
ed that Chicago had the second 
largest number of Negro physi- 
cians. It has the largest number- 
of certified Negro medical men. 
In spite of this the survey points 
out that Chicago,.is the lowest 


told The Worker that “there is 


_no question that there is dis- 


crimination in the Chicago hous- 
ing. ‘ 


WHILE business leaders have 
been scheduled to play a lead- 


ing role in the conference, and - 


are among the most prominent 
speakers announced, many of the 
sordid aspects ‘of Chicago dis- 
crimination are expected to get 
some spotlight publicity. 


a 


Shades of Hodge 
(Continued from Page 16) 
ward. He was indicted in the 
horsemeat seandal in Illinois. 
The indictment was later drop- 

ped, " 


IT has been observed that 
since this scandal involves both 
the Democrats and the Repub- 
licians, and there isa fight for 
the mayoralty election coming 
up in the not too distant future, 

rhaps “it will not die down so 
fast. Scandals tn Hilinols, have 2 
reputation of startin | 
and” coming to a quitk end. 

comes 


an tl n 
Pre tt tet & 
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sessor, and a‘ fellow Democrat: 
turned Republican got himself 


' indicted recently on income tax . 


charges. ‘In political circles itis 
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CHICAGO-Is Chicago able 
to meet the crisis in housing? 
Is it ready to put an end to the 
outrageous assault on. Negroes 
who move into “white” commu- 
nities? 

These questions came to the 
fore as Gerald D. Bullock, pres- 
ident of the Illinois ‘state con- 
ference of NAACP branches, in- 
dicted Chicago “law and order” 
in a‘ blistering lead article in 
the current issue of The Crisis. 
This is the official organ of the 
NAACP. , 

Meanwhile last week, a sched- 
uled meeting convened by Mayor 
Daley and sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Commission on Hitman Re- 
lations tackled the housing situa- 
tion in Chicago in a Jarge civic 
conference. 


IN speaking of the recurrent 
attacks on the Negro people in 
Chicago, Bullock gave credit to 
a number of organizations for 
attempting te combat the lawless- 
ness. He commented 9a the posi- 
tive work of the Chicago Com- 
mission on Human Relations, the 
Urban League, and local units 
of he Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and the NAACP. 

A large section of Chicago's 
“outsanding citizens” find them- 
selves under sharp criticism in 


men, civic 

and college officials and _politi- 
cal bigwigs sought refuge in a 
maze of self contradictory plati- 
fudes. The Line was: deplore and 
disappear as rapidly as possible. 
No responsible elected official of 
high authority was willing to face 
the issue of contwuing violation 
of the law and do something 


about it.” 


THE issue was put squarely 
before the conferencs on Wed- 
nesday. Nine panels dealing with 
‘Education, Employment, Hous- 
ing, Welfare, Recreation, Health, 
Community Organization, Law 
and Order and Public Informa- 
tion were on the schedule. 

John R. Wormer, of the Great 
Lakes Mortgage corpuration was 
the announced chairman of the 
housing session. He stated. that 
“the continuing industrial and 
commercial growth of Chicago 


is possible only if we attract a- 


steady stream of newcomers to 
fill the jobs being created.’ 
“This influx of new workers,” 
he said, “many of them non-white 
produces some king size housing 


(Continued on Page 15) 


RIGHT TO WORK--TWO VIEWS 


CHICAGO.—More than 700 
Chicago jobs, eight million dol- 
lars in taxpayers money all 
disappeared. when it was an- 
nounced that the government had 
directed the American Boscch 
Arma plant be shut down last 
week, . | 

This is how the Plant Cate 
News, organ of the UAW locals 
in Region 4, describes this situa- 
tion. * , 

“Twenty- one girls who had 
been hired at 8 o'clock were laid 
off at 10 a.m. following the tele- 


gram from C. E. Hound-dog Wil- — 


son's office. 


“Over 700 employes hired into 


~the plant will now be laid off, 


and $8,000,000 in taxpayers’ 
money spent to ready the plant 


_ for guided misSile production is 


down the drain.” 
This plant at 55th and Cicero 
is the old Studebaker. plant built 


CHICAGO. —On Wedneday, 


June 5, House Bill 567, the so- 


called right-to-work laws, comes 
up for hearings in committee be- 


fore the Illinois House of Rep- . 


resentatives. 


A number of trade union 
spokesmen are expected to testi- 
fy against the bill at the hear- 
ing. The bill, introduced by 
Rep. George Brydia, is patterned 
after the recently passed Indiana 
“right-to-work” law. 

me 4 corte of the bill, heart- 
ened by the vote of the House 
of Representatives against the 
anti-picketing hill, are hopeful of 
a decisive victory on this bill 
too. The House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 104 to 64, re- 
fused to override the committee's 
recommendation that the pro- 
posed anti-picketing _ bill sae 
not pass. That killed this piece 
of legislation for this session. 


a full picture of the 

ported convention. It includes 
contributions of every wr 
on the many thorougly deba 
resolutions. Also inc in the 
book is the main political reso- 
lution of the convention, the 


nist Pa 
Work a 


rge number of inquiries made 
to the bookstore about this vol- 
ume, there are indications that 
the original first shipment will 
sell out fast. 


City Club 
Hits Tests 


CHICACO — “We face the 
prospect. of world suicide by 
continuing a nuclear arms race 
which must necessarily lead to 
total war,” declared Morris K. 
Levinson, editor of the City 
Club Bulletin in an editorial in 
the last issue. , 

The City Club of Chicago, 
which has Bs in existence for 
oo years, is composed of 800 
business and professional men 
and women. The club describes 
itself as a “non-partisan civic 
organization.” Stanley H. Simp- 
son is president of the club and 
Henry J. Nord is its secretary. 

The editorial dealing with 
the nuclear arms race said: 
“In 1862, at the age of 25, in 
the middle of the Civil War, 
Henry Adams, a member of our 
most famous American family, 
wrote the following: 

““Man has mounted_ science, 
and is now run away with. I 
firmly believe that before many 
centuries more, science will be 
the master of man. The engines 
he will have invented will be 
beyond his strength to control. 
Some day science may have the 


(Continued on Page 15) 


ible Hodge af- 
year has broken out 


STATE'S attorney Adanow- 
ski estimated that the purloined 
funds may run into the millions 
before everything is checked 
out, _There is some question 
whether the full magnitude .of 
the highway robbery will ever be 
found out. 

Several hundred million dol- 
lars runs through the comnty 
treasurers office every year. 
How muth has stuck to the 
sticky fingers of the politicians 
and their henchmen yet remains 
to be seen. Adamowski, a Dem- 
ocrat turned Republican with 
Mayoralty aspirations, in one of 
his cautious understatements of 
the year said, “I think we are 
See ee 
ome ; 


It appears that the irregulari- 
ties run through three adminis- 
trations. That of former county 
treasurers Louis Nelson and 
John Brenza, as well as that of 
the current treasurer Hérbert 
C. Paschen, 


THIS is not the first time that 
Paschen has been hit by scan- 
dal talk. Not so long ago he was 
the Democratic nominee for 
governor of Illinois. As a result 
of-some investigations by the 


Chicago. press, it was revealed 


holding some 40 mil- 
lion dollars in county funds 
were kicking in regularly to “an 
employe welfare fund” that was 
used for political purposes. 

After that set of revelations, 
Paschen did ‘a fast fade out from 

' the- gubernatorial race. At that 
time he contended that the 
mess was started under the re- 

ime’ of his predecessors and 

at, he inherited it. 

Now Paschen has come forth 
to reveal-as a result of new audit 
of the books that all has not 
been going well in the trea- 
surers office for quite some time. 
It is too early in the investiga- 
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THE Sullivan 
ed back $33,771 to 


“overpayments.” The over- 
payments it is reported ram from 
Decetnber of 1954. to April 


city has 
—_ been heard to yell “monop- 
oly.” 
Sallivan is known to be a 
close associate of many leading 


Democrats. 
. 


MEITES has rapidly become 
the “mystery. man” in. this ex- 

se. A couple of defunct out- 
its, the Chicago Recorder and 
the Legal Chronicle got a large 
amount of legal advertising 
from the treasurer's office while 
in business. Under question is 
at least one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars paid out to 
these companies. Meites was the 
publisher of these newspapers. 

Some | ago Meites ran 
for alderman of the forty fourth 

(Continued on Page 15) 


CHICAGO — This weekend 
marks the 20th anniversary of 
the brutal Memorial Day mas- 
sacre at the Republic Steel mill 
in Suuth ne 

Here is what the South Chi- 
eags steelworkers at the large 
South Works plant of U. S. Steel 
say tiis year in mcmocy of ‘the 
OCCAaS:.ON. 

“On May 30, 1937, ten steel- 
workers were shot aid killed by 
the city poice while doing 
peace:ul picketing of Republic 
Steel plant gates— many hun- 
dreds of others were clubbed 
and beaten—it has been 20. years 
since this infamous day and the 
sacrifice ef life made by these 
ten people, who died. so that a 
Struggling steel workers union 
could be. born, will not be 
forgotten. Steelworkers every- 


where have come a long: way © 


economically by being united in 
a union. Local 65 is named after. 


- one of its members killed on that 


/ 
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day—HILDIN G ANDERSON— 
so to his: memory, we pay our 
he ECONOMIC OPPRES- 


- THIS is the, tribute,eh George: ; 


. 


in- many. 


~ 
Ms 


R. Brickhill, assistant editor of 
the South Works Bulletin, organ 
of the Steelworkers’ Local 65. 
Today, in spite of the im- 
proved conditions in the steel 
mills, that have resulted from 
unionization, new problems of 
economic oppression face the 
steelworkers in this area. The 
Chicago area is among the hard- 
est hit of all the country in re- 
gard to steel employment. 
Symbolizing the new set of 
problems is the. revealing item 
in Jack Lee's comments in the 
same issue of the Bulletin. He 


says: 7, 
A FANCY NAME BUT THE 
MEANING'S NO'T THE SAME 


That Ugly word “lay-off” has 
taken on a new look. “Furlough” 
is the ‘word now. Snatched 
from the Army, but lacks the 
meening. “The word furlough to 
a soldier means a paid vacation 
from military routine . . . NOT 
SO IN INDUSTRY. : 

In 1953 the word came to life 
Siketenmated ees ee 

; ancy te 
lough” . . . today it’s 


all the 
lay-off. 


rm “fur- 


workers. Regardless of the fan- 
cy name, he’s out of work and 
up-to his neck in debts" with a 
smail unemployment check 
pending . . . Please send a post 
card to your representative and 
urge him, t6 increase that “un- 
employment compensation . . ; 
One never knows how darn soon 
he will need it.” 


* 
THOUSANDS of steelwork- 
ers in the South Chicago steel 
mills have been on a short week 
for months. The South Works 


he 


i 


| 24 Yo. oP eee eS eek 
At makes; no: diflerenee: to the»: BWENTY .yearsagd the bras. 


\ 


tality of the steel company was 
shown by thé death of the ten 
men who died in front of the 
Republic Steel plant. It was then 
that a peaceful parade was fired 
upon by 300 police. It was then 
that workers fell under the bru- 
tal gunfire. 

But ‘today all this has 
changed. The union is recog- 


nized. The open brutality is . 


gone. It has been replaced by 
speed up, short work weeks, 
and contract violations accord- 
ing ; to union — ‘While 
stee y report 
large pote oy the first quarter 
of this year and issue optimistic 


statements, the steelworkers on 


the job dre driven harder and 
harder to produce those profits, 
. : 
THE. United States pet 
ment of Labor took note of the 


special problems facing workers 


on the job.in a number of in- 
dustries,. including _ steel 
month, The Bureau of Labor 


\\traseasonal drops\'in /hitingy* as )tial Day 1957p) ge 


is 


sharp rise in hirings in March, 


showed no change from Febru- 


gl! 


last 


f 


LIKE MILLIONS of’ other 
So Worker readers have 
ly disturbed by the 

— to humanity peace 8 . 


nuclear radia 
that caused es ute meg 


And you are doing your mod- 
est bit to bring the stark jacts 
to public attention through dis- 
tribution of more than 40, oo 


copies of the ginko ya ue e- 
ment section issued ae 


Worker. on this ser ad dan- 


ger 
Certain | reckless, irresponsi- 
ble elements in our nation are 
2 S. to cover i the —_ to 
t all 
, me 7, proms ae: nu-, 
ear bomb-testing is the work 


of “reds.” 
~~ As far as we are concerned, 
we proudly plead. guilty to con- 
ducting such agitation. 

But as the world knows, we 
are very far from alone. Adlai 


Stevenson, who polled 24,000,-: 


Make all checks and money 


orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 


New York City 3, N. Y 
" 


000 votes as Democratic candi- 
date for president last year, 
pitched his campaign on this is- 
sue and has since continued to 
war of the peril. The spiritual 
leader of the world Roman Cath- 


for humanity are far too great. 
We can truthfully say that no 
other paper in the land has done 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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- Civie Leaders Spark Ban 


~ On Bomb Tests in 2 Cities 
idwest Se en Near Danger Point 


Bpecial te The Worker 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.— If you is in Minneapolis or 
in the Midwest corn belt, you're in “one of, the hottest areas 
on the face of the globe’ in regard to Strontium-90 in radio- 


‘active fall-out. 


This is what Dr. William O. 
Caster, assistant professor of 
. physiological chemistry at the 
University of Minnesota Medical 
School, told a radio audience 

, the other day. Dr. Caster’s 
statement was made during au 
interview over Station WCCO. 
He said “the concentration of 
Strontium-90 in the soil of the 
Midwest is reaching a level 
which is near the biological dan- 
ger level.” 

Strontium-90 is a poisonous 
element, chemically. similar to 
calcium, which is discharged in 
the fallout after the explosion 
of nuclear weapons. 

. down gradually over many years 
and when absorbed into the hu- 
man system through food and 
water, may cause bone cancer 
and leukemia, .a fatal blood dis- 
ease. 

Discussing why this area is 
one of the “hottest” on earth, Dr. 
Caster said: 

“You see, as the winds come 
from the West toward the East 
from the Nevada testing grounds, 

\ the first area of reasonable rain- 
fall—and we must remember that 


rainfall is the thing that brings . 
down this fallout—the first area. 


of reasonable rainfall is the corn 


belt of the Midwest. So that we — 
and have helped bring home 


see that Minneapolis is actually 
sitting on. the edge of one of 
the hottest areas on the face of 
globe with respect to Strontium- 
90 fallout. The concentration 
here is. estimated to be, well, 


something over 1,000 times that 


in Chile, in certain parts “ 
South ee 


DR. CASTER’S comments 


have aroused widespread discus- 
sion among people in Ele state 


inside THE WORKER 
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the Congressional H-bomb 
, hearing—page 2 
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the menace to health from the 
nuclear weapons tests. Station 
WCCO is conducting a program 
twice daily at 6:30 and 11:05 

m. dealing with radioactive 
Pilout. The station reports the 
receipt of hundreds of letters 
every Gay. 

Dr. Caster, who said his studies 
are being partly financed by the 
Atomic Energy ~Commission, 
pointed out that youn children 
absorb Strontium-90 about folr 
or five times as fast as, adults. 
Though the U.S. Bureau of 
Standards estimates the miaxi- 
mum amount of Strontium-90 
that is safe for humans is 1,000- 
millimicrocuries, Dr. Caster cal- 
culated that for the general pop- 
mens the safety limitfor a 

is actually 10 millimicrocuries 


and for children one millimicro- | yry of the lar 


curie. 
Asked what was the present lest 


concentration of Strontium-90 
he replied that. 


“the datd from Columbia: Uni- 
versity: indicate: that children , 


sony Ve 1(Continaed on Bags 5) re 


Beck Quits Throne 
—and Makes History 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
DAVE BECK’S all but 


formal elimination from the 


presidency of thg 1,500,000 International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters made history last week _when, for the first time 


a major bureaucrat was toppled 
from his throne, 

Not in the memory of the oldest 
trade unionist has one so high up in 
the entrenched bureaucracy of 


from “his cm of power. 
the $50,000-a-year tycoon 
who nsed the presidency a and treas- 


“buiness unionism” been dislodged | AS 


He also said he would call a meet- 


ing of the executive board in mid- 


June, ‘ 


* 


BECK’S _ undramatic bantid of a 
-climbi 


mateenael: 


erm employers 


able winds. (This. delay is an 
eloquent commentary on/ the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s 
claim that the fallout from the 
tests represents no danget.) 


: AT 4:55.A.M. last Tuesday a’‘tremendous mushroom cloud 
exploded into the sky of the Nevada desert. The first of the new 
series of United States atomic tests had begun after being post- 
poned day after day for nearly two weeks because of unfavor- 


Meanwhile an American 1 peo- 
H.- 


aw s movement to bam A a 

omb tests was getting under 
way. On the heels of a Callup 
Poll, which showed 63 percent 
of Americans favor halting the 
tests if all other nations, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, agree, pub- 
lic action on a national seale has 
begun. 

Still in its initial stages, the 
poores movement is taking the 
arm _of petitions and resolutions, 
as well as individual letters ad- 
dressed to President Eisenhower, 
members of Congress and the 
press. This activity is also being 
reflected in an increasing num- 


ber of newspaper editorials urg-- 


ing limiting or suspending the 
bomb tests. 
ao, 

HIGHLIGHTS ~of the. past 
week's developments are: 

® Quarter-page ads in De- 
troit and Philadelphia newspap- 
ers presented an open letter tq 


President Eisenhower urging a - 


meeting with the Soviet Union 
and Britain in order to reach 
agreement on halting the tests. 
In Detroit the open letter was 
signed by nine prominent civic 
leaders and in Philadelphia by 
14 leadets. Readers were asked 
to send in their own signatures 
to..the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 
which sponsored. the -ads. 


Fhis follows the launching of 


a pétition campaign onthe tests 
by. the New England Regional 
Office of the American Friends 
Service Committee, as reported 
in last week's Worker. 

* A petition addressed “to the 
government aid ‘peoples of the 
world” to halt the testing of nu- 
clear weapons, signed by 25 
prominent scientists, is now cir- 
reg among the science fac- 


coro < ta ry ‘ed 


by Nobel. prize winners, Linus 
Pauling, chemist, and Herman 
J. Mueller, genetics. . Another 
signer is Laurence H. Snyder, 


signers are led 


president of the American Asso- : 


_ciation for the Advancement of 


igs tens li as 
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at the press table in the Senate Caucus room 
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‘Schweitzer—that's when the 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 

WASHINGTON—=An air 
of girimness hovers these 
days over the big caucus 
room of the Senate Office 


Building, scene of so many 
gaudier hearings which have 
captured bigger headlines, as 
the hearings cn radioactive fall- 
out are at last under way. 

. It is a grimness not dispelled 
by ithe array of television and 
other cameras. The cameramen 
who focus on witnesses standing 
before the charts showing the 
seven- or eight-fold rise of 
Strontium-90 in New York City 
since 1953, or one showing that 
a one-megaton bomb is two- 


thirds fission products and 
oe aa blast and heat, for 


ty 
cracks. (A mega 
alent of 1,000,000 tons of 
Crowding into the spectators’ 
seats are womest! who. obviously 
have not come out of curiasity 
or for a thrill. Wearing the white 
gloves and hats which usually 
denote out-of-town visitors m 
Washington, they have. worried 
lines around their mouths, and 
occasionally bend over note 
books jotting down points. Scien- 
tists and religious -leaders also 


‘ were in the audience, and at 


least ong labor uninn official. 
AN UNUSUALLY full com- 


The Dollar Curtain — 
Is Torn Aside on 
Chiang s Formosa 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
EVEN the man who has beer called the “Senator from 
Formosa”—William Knowland—said he was shocked by the 
anti-American demonstrations on that Chinese island last 
week. So -were ordinary newspa-}" : Rte * 
per readers who had been told 2» who has been in Formosa. 
often by propagandists, disguised! “Since late 1951,” he wrote (May | 
as reporters, that Formosa was a 28), Formosa has militarily and} 
veritable paradise. ‘economically been little more than 
The fury and mass character of an American colony, a 49th state.” 
the demonstrations. against the| The billions of dollars ured 
Army court martial which acquitted ; jn by American taxpayers did not 
Sat. Robert Reynolds, accused of | buy any good will for our courn- 
shooting and killing a Chinese man,'try as~the-demonstrations showed 
showed that this was only a spark‘fy such brutally clear form, On 
that ignited a huge tinder-box. . {the contrary, the swarms of U. S. 
Less than two weeks ago the military, technical, economic per 
Pentagon announced that it was sonnel, the arms poured in, and 
sepding to Formosa a unit equipped ,support of Chiang Kai-shek, who! 
for atomic missile warfare. Na-'is as unpopular on Formosa as. he’ 
turally, the Formosans had not was on the mainland, only spat 
been consulted, But presumably, it clear that Formosa was-a col-) 
in the China Lobby version any-/Ony. : 
way, this was supposed to make} This island, 100 miles from the 
the Formosans happier than ever.| mainland, was recognized as an in- 
After all Chiang Kai-shek had said alienable part of China by the) 
again and agin that -he was-goimg|U. 5. government at the wartime | 
to lead the way back to the main-|Cairo conference. It was reaffirm-| 
land with the help of the United ed as Chinese by the President of | 
States. And now help was corning the United States and his Secre-| 
in its most inflammable and grue-| tary of State after the war, to be} 
some form — missiles with atomic returned, as it was for a while, to) 
warheads in the hands of Chiang China. The occupation of the island | 
Kai-shek. by the Seventh Fleet and U. S. 


a 


: 


In a mafter of days, however, Army personnel was the event: 


Formosans were demonstrating in which planted the first anti-Amieri- 
front of U. S. government agency can seeds on Formosa. 
headquarters. Americans were be-| * : 
ing beaten in the streets and in their’ DEMANDS for a review of the: 
offices. American property was be- bankrupt Dulles policy’ in. the Far 
ing sacked. Slogans all over raised East,. especially its. China Lobb 
that old refrain—Americans. go aspects, were renewed as-a result 
home. of last week’s eVents. Demands for 
cee We ~ a review -incl not. only . the 
THAT there was anger &bout;need for ending the: occupation of 
the trial by an American military Chinese territory. But thee entixe 
court of a soldier charged with a’ policy-of establishing a network of 


— 


plement of Senators and Con- 


Scones: fame ie Jeet er 
(A spe- 


mission witness felt the caustic 
lash of Sen, Clinton Anderson’s 
(D-N.Méx) tongue and all of 
them, the knowledgeable prob- 
ing of the chairman, Rep. Chet 
Holifield . (D-Calif). 

Even Sen. John W. Bricker 
(R-O), who felt the strontium-90 
danger was exaggerated, 
one witness anxiously, if it were 
true any amount of radiation 
shortened life. He got no an- 
swer. The witness, Dr. Gordon 
Dunning, an AEC Division of 
Biology and Medicine man, said 
he would “leave that conclusion 
td others’—a phase that is be- 
coming a persistent refrain from 
the mouths of AEC witnesses. 


To a reporter who spent the 
war years in Washington and 
all told has.spent 80 years cov- 
on this and that, the out- 
standing feature of the hearings, 
however, is the comment heard 
at the press table. 

Without having an idea who 
was talking, or whether they were 
science writers, magazine men 
or men regularly assigned to the 
Hill, and without presuming to 
guess how much space they were 
given when they went into their 


ofices to write, this Worker re- ~ 


porter listening to talk in re- 


’ 


z 
| 


ad 


amounts. Now Libby, in his re- 
ply to& Schweitzer, admitted 


“That's right,” he said, “Just 
think how lJast year they were 
talking about wrist watches (lu- 
minous dial watches) and you 
gathered ‘strontium wasn't any 


more’ hazardous: Now they ve . 


to admit a few things.” 

_ “Sehweitzer—that's when the 
break-through came,” another 
said, 

He was ene of the recent 
statement of Dr. Albert Schwei- 
tzer, missi -physician and 

i , which was broad- 
7 to fifty nations—but not the 


* 

THEN THERE WAS the fol- 
lowing at another time, when 
some. press men had left to file 
early -stories and the remaining 
ones had shifted about, at the 
press tables: : 

“This guy didn’t say a damn 


got 


(He alluded to Dr. George W. 
Beadle of the California Insti- 
tute of T 


May 24 on the discrepancies be- 
tween Dr. Schweitzer and Dr. 


y.. 

(Dr. Beadle had been quoted 
in a May 5 roundup of scientists 
pro and con Dr. Schweitzer as 
saying: “any increase in radia- 
tion is a danger . . . we c:nriot 
make any accurate calculations 
because we do not have the da- 
ta; we can make estimates but 
these may be off by a multiple 
of ten,”) : 

“Well,” put in a third, “it i 
a matter of temperament, too, 
with some of these AEC guys.” 

“You mean,” grinned the 

oung man across the table from 
ia “jt's rather a matter of 
whether you're in or youre 
out.” é 
“Yes,” the other agreed phil- 
osophically, “if you mean, they 


(Continued on Page 12) 


m6 THEN WHO 16 IT 
| — WHO WANTS IT!” 


long fun these nations have got! 
to stand on their own feet. . . .”) 
« China, of course is standing 
quite firmly on its own feet. For- 


crime against a Formosan was military, bases all over the world 
clear. Even Philippine atmbassador; was seen as. a source of instability 
Carlos P. Romulo, always a sup-|and insecurity rather than any de- 
porter of U. S. State Department fense.of America, Occupied 

policy, showed how deep is this P anywhere and everywhere 
ecling of protest when he de-|were bound fo revolt against the 
clared about the Formosa demon-' occupying power. This truth was 


‘mosans are demonstrating, among 


\other things, for the right to join 
their mainland brothers in the same 
ignified posture. That this is not 
‘such -a far-fetched conclusion was 
indicated by the admission that be- 


Electrical Union Blasts 


Sabotage of Rights’ Bill. 


By SAM KUSHNER me 
CHICAGO. — The national civil 

rights conference of the Interna- 

tional Union of Electrical Workers, 


| 


‘fat sub-standar 


The conference assailed _ the 
ractice of importing Japanese and 
exican “temporary — Pes labor 
wages. 


strations: » . jenshrined in our Declaration of In- me to pour in after the Formosa 
“What was resented deeply was' dependence, emonstrations. 

that the native civil courts were| The need for chariging the ‘Dul-' Although the spontaneous anger 

moi to yield to the American mili-'les policies is being recognized man resentment was, ecm cnt yr 
ry. some very conservative circles.'!were also reports of or ac- 
Romulo went further and said| Thus, the Wall Street Journal (May'tions. And in this only the 

that the U..S. government demand-|28), declared in an editorial én-|journalistic irresponsibles suggest- 

ed for itself what it denies to titled “Our Furious Friends”: | ed that it was Communists who did 

Boe! territoriality—under’” which : i N. Y tis and 2 mip 

‘ —under whic - t le 
colonialism has long asserted’ its|n aad ree 


arrogant jurisdiction over personnel rights legislation indefinntely. CIO Civil Rights Committee be- 

stationed on occupied ‘territory —ji ~: conference iled the jury}cause of the lack of initiative -by 

was only the te issue that/tenable - ) i Chian ; | committee. | : 

sparked the Formosa upri ing. The ; : haar “iia 

deeper cause is eulatiiaieas hope 

| Many Americans are shocked to|i national di 
t people abroad . , 


AFL-CIO, resolutely condemned ° | 

“a — ae ‘ i — IN e moa yates oe" 
civil righ roposais to death. address James B. Carey, . 
nded by/president and a member of the 


Tha confetence was atté : 
175 delegates from 40 states and AFL-CIO executive board, called 


Canada, | ae ee cal ul representa- 
“The opponents of freedom and/|tives to combat ‘all forms of  dis- 
justice constantly devise delaying|Crimination. « oy 
tactics and countermeasures by! Carey recently resigned from: his 
whi they hope to frustrate civi +} as co-chairman of the AFL- 


o3i 


is 


; 410c, made it 
states to. fulfill 
1 reno: 


Meson} «eh cat nou $64: a 
dF" obo dipeo. timate begge 


fit onl” eatesle- 


—_ 
e 
ey 
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LAST week there was a slight pickup among 


ALBANY PARK friends of the Illinois Worker doubly honored 
this paper last week. They ran an affair to raise funds for our paper. 
The affair was run in honor of ah outstanding supporter of our 
paper, Lil Green. It was a gala occasion as Lil’s many friends drop- 
ped in to say’hello and to pay tribute to her many contributions to- 


the progressive movement. 
* 


A GROUP of West Side suipporters of the paper gave $74 last 
week as a tribute to a dear friend who had passed away recently. 
They were deeply moved by the loss and wanted to show their 


feelings to some degree with this contribution. ire of 1932; numerous relief 
* 


and anti-eviction battles; 

in the organization of metal shops 
into the Metal Workers Union of ~ 
the Trade Union Unity League. - 
Tais was a forerunner of current 
industrial unions in the metal in- 
dustries. | 


. 
DURING World War II West 


JAMES WEST 
FROM a group of professional workers $94 came in. Additional 
funds was contributed by some friends of ours who are members of 


the AFL. Our Albany Park friends.. And from auto workers. These are U.S.S.R. VISIT 
just a few of the reports. There are more that will be reported in ON SCHEDULE 
| consisted of “appointing” one of 


the’ future. | 
* ' 
~ CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT, Illinois Communist Party chairman, ' “ pas 

issued an open letter. to all party members and nares Moan calling | CHICAGO. — A 23-day tour of re — mgs x ysis ted ith’ i 

for an intensification of effort to carry out the objective of raising the Soviet Union, Poland, Germa- reg 8 mitt Part ., members» of | represented the Blacksmith’s Union 

$25,000 by July 4, $5,000 of which is eatmarked for The Worker. |" and Czechoslovakia ay 3 gee) Oe ee [in the Seattle Harbor Island De- 
of Chicagoans is going ahead on! Early last month Judge Weick, fense Committee. This organization 
schedule, according to the. Chica- denied the petition of West to have|W#s set up by the Mayor of the 
£0 Ceuncil on Foreign Relations, the court appoint an attorney for | City of all unions and employers on 


The letter stated in part: 
“Our Organization is now at a turning point. New opportuni- 
r of the trip. | him. West, who is recovering from) waterfront. Mayor Milliken 
commended West for his services 


ties fo rour party t obegin playing a significant role in todays strug- | 

gle are ever increasing. But we are not yet geared to take full a. ee Sere cot adetiute tal; bdominal pied “4 

vantage of the new situation. There are many unsolved problen@ |The tour which is scheduled toa serions abdominal operation, o-|coaeae 

is the cnedin’ thaaeetad sinanlioe: ee ied in pt of distuption due to! out funds to defend himself. In the latter years of World War 
During the last year the internal discussion we've had, coupled fae protest of the American gov- II West served in the Pacific the- 

with other developments, tended to weaken the morale of the or- |ernment last week on travel rights}, ater of operations. After the war he 

ganization to such an extent that former contributors withheld their |of Americans ig the Soviet Union. had a simple reply. He considered|served as part of the occupation 

usual contribution or reduced it drastically. As a result we've faced The council reported. that in Wash-| the fact that the defendant (West) ge of sal 4 

~Murray . Kempton, nationa 


one crises after another. And’ now when. the objective. situation¢is |™gton they. were told that the had raised $5,000 in bail funds as 
getting better we are hamstrung by the lack of funds. ‘travel restrictions were “not seri- proof of the fact that he could hire| known columnist of the N. Y. 


therefore, call upon all members and friends to get behind (| 0uUs, but we sent a noté to let them a lawyer. Post, referred to the Cleveland in- 
the present drive. Everyone is urged to make the maximum contri- |(the Soviet government) know we| In his reply to the judge, West dictment in the following terms: 
bution and to solicit funds from friends and former party members. |Were aware of them. ig Samar bres. “I have been eo “The malignities which currently 
. Members who have been out of touch with the organization are the Council got its-report from the throughout the winter; have - afflict our society are hardly im- 
urged to contact their club chairman or other officers and inform |U.5. State Department. gone a comparatively long period proved by their having progressed 
them what they are prepared to do to make the drive a success. * Iness_ which has resulted in with science to an 
Every dollar contributed will be used to help break our present iso- 


lation from the people.” 
of two persons Si 


Milk Workers Squeeze pore 


nds bor-, others can indicted 


¥ 
TO this contention, the judge 


accuracy. The process 
is now so refined 


° aoe 
Raise from Companies =F = “S 
| 


received thirty two cents an hour 
in wage and pension increases in| 
the recently negotiated contract * 

between two locals’of the Team-| ONCE AGAIN the workers in 


sters Union and the Chicago milk’ locals 753 and 754 of the IBT 
companies. turned down the companies’ offer 


effective next year. 
trade unionists are the persons 


|. "THE forty-three ‘year-old de-|charged with having falsely signed 
.fendant has worked in metal plants, 'the non-communist affidavits under 
drydocks and shipyards in the past the Taft-Hartley law. 


‘areas’ tends to load the project in 
favor of Soviet interests detracts 


The announcement of the milk,as8 inadequate and reaffirmed their 
companies that a one cent per determination to shut down the 


quart increase in the price of milk industry unless the wage demands 


was caused by the cuntract gains 


of the workers was vel.emently 


denied by some union drivers. 
~ Prior to the contract deadline, 


on May 1, the company had of.|workers would display a less mili- 
fered an increase of one dollar per tant attitude because of- the re- 
‘cent unfavorable publicity given to} 


week for a one year contract. 
This. skimpy offer was rejected by 
the workers and the companies of- 


Quakers Support. 
Southern NAACP 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Nation- 
al Association f 
ment of Colored 
to function in the Deep South, the 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee (Quaker) said last week. 
| A statement issued—by the 
Friends’ board of directors’ su 
ported the right of the NACCP 
to work: for justice within the law, 
to maintain an inter-racial mem- 
bership, and to organize and: speak 
out for social change. 

“To penalize members of an 
organization in the exercise of wk 

gers them for all: Sup- 
isa vi 


rights e 
pression of | violence 
in itself, which leads to counter- 


Oe 


lof the union were met. One of, U.S. budget, continuing in spite o 


the union representatives told The 
Worker thatit appeared that the 


the Advance-)convention. 
eople is entitled; 


| 


Chicago dairies had hoped that the such a disarmament agreement.” 


International president Dave Beck. 
However ‘the teamsters in the 


dairy plants have long opposed the 
practices of Beck and are among 
the leaders of Chicago teamsters 
to change. the international leader- 
ship of the union at the coming 


only a bit from the indication that 

an~approach to some sort-of mu- 

tual agreement is in the works. 
“Pressures to cut the pendin 


President Eisenhowers - personal 
appeal to the people,’ is expected 
to lend weight to acceptance of 


City Club 
(Continued from Page 16) 
existence of mankind in its pow- 
er, and the human race commit 
suicide by blowing up’ the 


world,’ 
* 


“JUST three weeks ago, Pope 
Pius XII issued a grave warnin 


entire community.’ 


against a nuclear ‘race to death, © 


Housing Crisis 
__ (Continued from Page 16) 
problems. These will 


not b esolyed without the best 
brains and full resources of the 


* 


DR. DEETRICH Reitzes, one 
of the scheduled speakers at the 
conference released a survey last 
week that sharply criticized the 
discriminatory practices in Chi- © 
cago’s hospitals. # 

. Anveight-city survey, reveal- 
ed that Chicago had the second 
largest number of Negro physi- 
cians. It has the largest number 
of certified Negro medical men. 


among the eight cities in staff 
appointments of Negro physicians 
in predominantly white hospitals. 

A spokesman of ‘he Mayors 
commission on Human Relations 
told The Worker that “there is 
no question that there is dis- 
crimination in the Chicago hous- 


ing. 3 


~ ‘WHILE business leaders have 


been scheduled: to play a lead- 
ing role in the conference, and 
are among the most promiment 
speakers announced, many of. the 
sordid aspects of Chicago dis- 


The company finally came up 
with an offer that was approved 
by the dairy drivers and inside 
workers, A five dollar per week 
increase retroactive to May 1 was 


granted and another four dollars! 


per week is to be given next year. 
The two year. contract provides 
for an additional dollar per week 
contribution to the welfare and 
pension fund on the part of the 
companies. . 

- A number of fringe benefits also 
resulted from the contract de- 
mands. A union told 
The Worker that -it was the desire 


week to less than forty. However 
union members felt that it 


(0G sad) ONE wheres BR 


—o 


would | achieve ‘the 


of the union to cut down the work} si 


In spite of this the survey points crimination are expected to get 
out that Chicago is the lowest , some spotlight publicity. 
a Shades of Hodge 
'  (Centinued from Page 16) 

ward. He was indicted in the 
- horsemeat soandal in Illinois. 

The indictment was later drop- 
| ped. 5 


IT has been 


“At about the same time Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer addressed 


— | 
—— 


observed that 

“NOW, we are not arguing 
that these experiments are not, 
at present necessary for our own 
preservation and safety, in the 
absence of bilateral agreement 


‘ 
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— In Spotlight 


CHICAGO-Is Chicage able 
to meet the crisis in housing? 
Is it ready to put an end to the 
outrageous assault on Negroes 
who move into “white” commu- 
nities? 

These questions came to the 
fore as Gerald D. Bullock, pres- 
ident of the Illinois state con- 
ference of NAACP branches, in- 
dicted Ghicago “law and order” 
in a blistering lead article in 
the current issue of The Crisis. 
This is the official organ of the 
NAACP. 

Meanwhile last .week, a sched- 
uled meeting convened by Mayor 
Daley and sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Commission on Human Re- 
lations tackled the housing situa- 
tion in Chicago in a large civic 
conference. 


IN speaking of the recurrent 
attacks on the Negro peuple in 
Chicago, Bullock gave credit to 
a number of organizations for 
attempting to combat the lawless- 
ness. He commented oa the posi- 
tive work of the Chicago Com- 
mission on Human Relations, the 
Urban League, and local units 
of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and the NAACP. 

A large section of Chicago's 
“outsanding citizens” find them- 
selves under sharp criticism in 


the article. 
Bullock says, that when press- 


and college officials 

cal bigwigs sought refuge in a 
maze of self contradictory plati- 
tudes. The Line was: deplore and 
disappear as rapidly as possible. 
No responsible elected official of 
high authority was willing to face 
the issue of contwuing violation 
of the law and do something 
about it.” 


THE issue was put squarel 
before the conference on Wed- 
nesday. Nine panels, dealing with 
Education, Employment, Hous- 
ing, Welfare, Recreation, Health, 
Community Organization, Law 
and Order and Public Informa- 
tion were on the schedule. 


ohn R. Wormer, of the Great 
Lakes Mortgage corpuration was 
the announ chairman of the 
housing sessidn. He stated that 
“the continuing industrial and 
commercial growth of Chicago 
is possible only if ws attract a 
steady stream of newcomers to 
fill the jobs being created.” 

“This influx of new workers,” 
he said, “many of them non-white 
produces some king size housing 


(Continued on Page 15) 


RIGHT TO WORK--TWO VIEWS 


CHICAGO.—More than 700 
Chicago jobs, eight million dol- 
lars in taxpayers money all 
disappeared when it was an- 
x ounced that the goyernment had 
directed the American h 
Arma plant be shut down last 


week. 
This is how the Plant Gate 


- News, organ .of the UAW locals 


in Region 4, describes this situa- 
tion. 

“Twenty- one girls-who had 
been hired at 8 o'clock were laid 
off at 10 a.m. following the tele- 
gram from C, E. Hound-dog Wil- 
son's office. 

“Over 700 employes hired into 
the plant will now be laid off, 
and $8,000,000 in taxpayers 
money spent to ready the plant 
for guided missile production is 
down the drain.” 

This plant at 55th and Cicero 
is the old Studebaker plant built 
during World War II. 


CHICAGO. — On Wedneday, 
June 5, House Bill 567, the so- 
called right-to-work laws, comes 
up for hearings in committee be- 
fore the Illinois House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

A number of trade union 
spokesmen are expected to testi- 
fy against the bill at the hear- 
ing. The bill, introduced by 
Rep. George Brydia_is patterned 


. after the recently passed Indiana 


“right-to-work” law. 
Opponents of the bill, heart- 
ened by the vote of the House 
of Representatives against the 
anti-picketing bill, are hopeful of 
a decisive victory on this bill 
too. The House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 104 to 64, re- 
fused to override the committee's 
recommendation that the pro- 
posed anti-picketing bill does 
not pass. That killed this piece 
of legislation. for this session. 
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arge number of inquiries made 
to the bookstore about this vol- 
ume, there are indications that 
the original first shipment will 
sell out fast. 


City Cub 
Hits Tests 


CHICAGO — “We face the 
prospect of world suicide by 
continuing a nuclear arms race 
which must necessarily lead to 
total war,’ declared Morris K. 
Levinson, editor of the City 
Club Bulletin in an editorial in 
the last issue. 

The City Club of Chicago, 
which has been in existence for 
55 years, is composed of 800 
business and professional men 
and women. The club describes 
itself as a “non-partisan civic 
organization.” Stanley H. Simp- 
son is president of the club and 
Henry J. Nord is its secretary. 

The ‘editorial dealing with 
the nuclear arms race said: 
“In 1862, at the’age of 25, in 
the middle of the Civil War, 
Henry Adams, a member of our 
most famous American family, 
wrote the following: 

““Man has mounted science, 
and is-now run-away with. I 
firmly believe that before many 
centuries more, sciénce will be 
the master of man.. The engines 
he will have invented will be 
beyond his strength tb control. 
Some day science may have the 


(Continued on Page 15) 


the highway robbery -vill ever be 
found out. 


This ‘company 

ave been able to get 

quite a slice of. the: reportorial 
business in city pall, 


~ “THE Sullivan com 


the year ‘said, “I think we are © back $33,771) to 


going to find criminal acts by a 
ew people.” 


It appears that the irregulari- 
ties run through three coer 


trations, That of former county 
treasurers Louis Nelson and 
John Brenza, as well as that of 
the current treasurer. Herbert 
C. Paschen, 


* 

THIS is not the first time that 
Paschen has been hit by scan- 
dal talk. Not so long ago he was 
the Democratic nominee for 
+ Yan of Illinois. As : ayes 

some investigations ee . 
Chicago press, gamer fe Sullivan is known to be a 
that banks holding some 40 mil- close associate of many leading 
lion dollars in county funds Democrats. 


were kicking in regularly to “an x 
omer: ee penal that was an tea ee + te 
5 Po exer tits e. A couple of defunct out- 


After that of lations, 
Paschen did oon lade out from ts, the Chicago Recorder and 
the Legal Chronicle got a large 


the gubernatorial race. At that al 
time he’ conténded that the 2™mount of legal advertising 
mess was started under the re- {rom the treasurer's office while 

in business. Under question is 


that stn, Eaveeoocners - at least one hundred and _ fifty 
Now Paschen has come’forth thousand dollars~ paid out to 
to reveal as a result of new audit these companies. Meites was the 
of the books that all has not publisher of these newspapers. 
Some years ago M ran 


been going well in the trea- 
surer’s office for quite some time. for alderman of the forty fourth 
It is too early -in the investiga- (Continued on Page 15) 


of “overpayments.” 


ee of to April 


2 High Court Decisions May Open| ACROSS A CONTINENT ~IN ALCATRAZ . . . 
The Door 10 Important Reversals AS'THE PEOPLE streamed up sion and complaints. Not so this prisoned man, then spoke briefly 


the gangplank, first at Battery Park/one. Perfectly he 0 thoughjand cheerfully. She toldeof Mor- 
| and later at 134th Street. a win-|20t “Over-organized,” the trip up/tén’s confidence of vindication, his 
WASHINGTON. — Two major political refugees in 1951, but sur- ‘oh J | 
Supreme Court decisions in the} rendered voluntarily in 1956. Green /50Me eignt year ol boy handed 
out programs. That's Sobell’s 


provided a lively hour-long child- ‘scornful rejection of attempt to 
past week reflected national trends!and Winston are now in federal 


rens program for the many young make him. “confess” to somethin 

: : , ater ones, dancing for the dance-jhe never did, and thus get off 
toward strengthens civil liberties prisons at Leavenworth, Kan., and /°?™ ioe Saas whispered to some-| nindede and-a community sing up!“easy,” the nee@ for everyone to 
and civil rights. ‘re Haute, Ind., respectively. [OR° ©&!S®; and they turned ete fon the top deck. thelp Dy spreading the facts now 
e 


® The Court agreed to examiné;} The Supreme Court agreed to for ‘another look at the youngster. Relaxed j tly tired on|#Vailable and using such things as 
This was a boat ride up the Hud- eer enny, Ce the film strip just viewed, and 


the appeal of the National Associa- review all legal questions present- , ’ 
tion the Advancement of Col-!ed, including the central one oF aa to Bear Mountain last Thurs-|the way beck, hundreds jammed! wound up to cheers with the sim- 
ored People from a $100,000 con-/“whether the ‘trial court exceeded yeti a boat chartered by the the spacious dance floor to see a ply expressed wish that all present 
tempt fine in Alabama. its powers in imposing sentences M mittee wl Secure Justice for! fim strip on —_ hts of the Ro-| would some day soon ride up the 
© The Court agreed to review for criminal contempt for terms New ¥, cng ol Two thousand senberg and bell cases, The/Hudon ayain on another sunny 

the three year contempt sentences'of more than one year.” |New Yorkers, including an impres- pictures were barely discernable day with Morton Sobell, ~ 
| sive number of Harlem adyocates);,, the strong daylight, but the dra- 


against Communist leaders Gilbert — Raines 
Green and Henry. Winston. of justice for all Americans, had! matically presented facts about the 


Attorneys for Robert Thompson " 
Bot pan | ; ‘1a wonderful day in the bright sun- , 
ots cases-will be argued in the |, wnist leader serving a com-' shi xe pa F ta the te ak — sacle d ve ust me 


fall. : ene 
The NAACP case arose from the bined Smith Act and contempt toric river ugh May greenery, audible expressions of amazement 


effort of Attorney General John'sentence of seven years, moved|@9d at the destination picnicked,'at details of the crude, crumblin 
Patterson of Alabama to sol halve explore the possibility of having loafed, played ball, and even tried nature of the government yas Snoopers 
vacation out of business by do-jhim _ on bail a Sui ae for oe Morton Sobell, now on, ~. | 
manding it produce in court the'preme Court action in the Green| (teen agers aonly!). A with seven years of a ETH- assell. Mi 
naines and addresses of its mem-|and Winston cases. It was pointed| Chrtered boat rides up the Hud-' orye] 30 year panteutiy already Sompae gine ager 
bers and other records, The -|out that Thompson, who is at At-/S92 até notorious for wild confu-' served, fany were also unaware Uni SSO | den 
CP refused on the ground to lanta federal prison, had already _ —lof the grow : searching for grounds to appeal a 
y of the r execpti trial,|recent state Supreme Court deci- 


a so would ee members served his three-year Smith oe a ) 
‘onomic, and physical re-jsentence and more than a year rom former California Gov-jsion. Morss admitted to a mgs ot 


—_ 
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LIKE MILLIONS of other 
Americans, Worker readers have 
been d . ity faved by ~ 


a c= : 
that caused a by 1 tec 

And you are doing your on 
est bit to-bring the stark facts 
to public attention through dis- 
tribution of more than 40, rv 
copies of the inonpege Nita 
ment , section 
Worker on Pager radiation dan- 


ger 
Certain reckless, irresponsi- 
ble elements in our nation pr 
ing & to cover. up the 
by proclaimin r all 
. itation for ending coker nu-, 
ear ‘bomb-testing is the ‘work 


of “reds.” 
As far as we are concerned, 
wé proudly plead guilty to con- 
ducting such agitation. 

But as the world knows, we 
are very far from alone. Adlai 


Stevenson, who polled 24,000,-- 


‘ile all checks and mone 
orders payable to Robert 
Dunn, 
P.O, Box 231, Cooper Station, 
_New York City $, 


money 


all contributions to .. 


ee votes as Democratic candi- 
date. for president last year, 
pitched his campaign. on_ this is- 
sue and has since continued to 
‘ war of the peril. _The spiritual 
leader of the world Roman Cath- 


We, of course, will not be in- 
timidated and we doubt that 
‘others will. . The consequences 
for humanity are far too great. 

We can truthfully say that no 
othér paper in the land has done 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Civic Leaders Spark Ban 


On Bomb Tests in 2 Cities 
_ Midwest Seen Near Danger Point 


". Special te The Werker 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.— If you live in Miinaanithé @ or 
in the Midwest corn belt, you're in “one of the hottest areas 
on the face of the globe” in regard to Strontium-90 in radio- 


active fall-out. 

This <is what Dr. William O. 
Caster, assistant professor of 
physiological: chemistry at the 
University of Minnesota Medical 
School, told a radio audience 
the other day, Dr. Caster’s 
statement was made during an 
interview over Station WCCO. 

He said “the concentration of 
Strontium-90 in the soil of the 
Midwest is reaching a level 
which is near the biological dan- 
ger level.” 

Strontium-90 is a poisonous 
element, chemically similar to 
calcium, which is discharged in 
the fallout after the explosion 
of nuclear weapons. It drifts 
down gradually over many years 
and when absorbed into the hu- 
man system through food and 
water, may cause bone cancer 
and leukemia, a fatal blood dis- 
ease. 

Discussing why this area is 
one of the “hottest” on earth, Dr. 
Caster said: 

“You see, as the winds come 
from the West toward the East 
from the Nevada testing grounds, 
the first area of reasonable rain- 
fal we must remember that 
rainfall is the thing that brings 
down this fallout—the first area 
of reasonable rainfall is the corn 
belt of the Midwest. So that we 
see that Minneapolis is actually 
sitting on the edge of one of 
the hottest aréas on the face of 
globe with respect to Strontium- 
90 fallout. The concentration 
here is estimated to ‘be, well, 
something over 1,000 times that 
in Chile, in certain parts of 
South America.” 

* 

DR. CASTER’S comments 
have aroused widespread discus- 
sion among people in this state~ 


mee inside THE WORKER 


With. Virginia Gardner at 
the Congressional else 
hearing—page 2 


seal ta 
: ony ac eae ae 
ee 


| AT 4:55 A.M. last Tuesday a tremendous mushroom cloud 
exploded into the ia of the Nevada desert. The first of the new 
series of United States atomic tests had begun after being post- 


poned day after t day for nearly two weeks because of unfavor- 
able winds. (This delay is an 


. 


and have helped bring home 
the menace to health from the 
nuclear weapons tests. Station 
WCCO is conducting a program 
twice daily at 6:30 and 11;05 
m. dealing with radioactive 
Eillout. The station’ reports the 
receipt-of hundreds of letters 
every day. 
Dr. Caster, who said his studies 
are being partly financed by the 
Atomic En nergy © Commission, 
pointed out that youn children 
absorb Strontium-90 about four 
or five times as fast. as adults. 
Though. the .U.S. Bureau of 
Standards estimates the maxi- 
mum amount of Strontium-90 
that is safe for humans is 1,000- 
millimicrocuries, Dr. Caster cal- 
culated that for the general 
rpgr ee the safety limit for 
is actually 10 millimicrocaries 
and for children one millimicro- 


Beck Quits Throne 
—and Makes History 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

DAVE BECK’S all bat formal elimination from the: 
presidency of the 1,500,000 International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters made history last. week when, for the ‘first time. 


Fre ay 


L 


eloquent commentary on_ the 
Atomic Energy Commissjon’s 
claim that the fallout from the: 
tests represents no danger.) 


Meanwhile an American peo- 
‘wel s movement to ban A and H- 

mb tests was getting under 
way. On the heels of a Gallup 
Poll, which showed 63 percent 
of Americans favor halting the 
tests if all other nations, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, agree, pub- 
lic action on a national scale has 
begun. 

Still in its initial stages, the 

ople’s movement is taking the 
Siem of petitions and resolutions, 
as well as individual letters ad- 
dressed to President Eisenhower, 
members of Congress and the 
press. This activity is also being 
reflected in an increasing num- 
ber of newSpaper editorials urg- 
ing limiting or suspending the 
bomb tests. | 


* 

HIGHLIGHTS of the past 
week's developments are: 

® Quarter-page ads in De- 
troit and Philadelphia newspap- 
ers presented an open letter to 
President Eisenhower urging a 
meeting with the Soviet Union 
and Britain in order to reach 
agreement on halting the tests. 
In Detroit the open létter was 
signed by nine prominent civic 
leaders and in Philadelphia by 
14 leaders. Readers were asked 
to send in their own signatures 
to the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 
which sponsored the ads. 


This follows the launching of 

a petition campaign on the tests 
| by. the New England Regional 
Office. of -the sions Friends 
Service Committee, as reported 
in last week’s Worker. 

ws ‘sarge ples Be the 
government peo or the 
world” to halt the testing of nu- 
clear weapons, signed by 25 
prominent scientists, is now cir- 
culating among the science fac-— 
American uni- 


a major bureaucrat was toppled — 
from throne. 

Not in the memory of the oldest 
trade, cannes hes he n0 Bish. oy 3s, 
the entrenched bureaucracy of 
“buiness unionism” been dislodged 
from his seat of sans 


Beck, 


He also said he would call a meet- 
ing of the executive board in mid- 


une. 
* 


‘BECK’ S undramatic finish of a 
bor ulties: of 100 


Science. 
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at the press table in the Senate Caucus reom 


Schweitzer— that Ss when the break. 


y VIRGINIA GARDNER 
»WVASHIN GTON—An air 
of grimness hovers these 
days over the big caucus 
room of the Senate Office 


Building, scene of so many 
gaudier hearings which have 
captured bigger headlines, as 
the hearings on radioactive fall- 
out are at last under way. 

It is a grimness not dispelled 
by the array of television and 
other cameras. The cameramen 
who focus on witnesses standing 
before the charts showing the 
seven- Or eight-fold rise of 
Strontium-90 in New York City 
since 1953, or one showing that 
a one-megaton bomb is two- 


Crowding into the cillin? 


seats are women who obviously 


have not comé out of curiosity — 


pr been oer Wearing the white 
loves_and hats which. usually 
Seseas oul-of-town. visitors im 
Washington, they have worried 
lines around their mouths, and ~ 
occasionally bend over. note 
books jotting down points. Scien- . 
tists and religious leaders also: 
the audience, ea 


AN UNUSUALLY full com- 


The Dollar Curtain 
Is Torn Aside on 
Chiang s Formosa 


By JOSEPH CLARK 

EVEN the man who has been called a5 “Senator from 
Formosa’—William Knowland—said he was shocked by the 
anti-American demonstrations on that Chinese islan last 


week. So were ordinary newspa-} 
per readers who had been told zv'who has been in Formosa. 

often by propagandists, disgnised| “Since late 1951,” he wrote (May 
as reporters, that Formosa was a 28), Formosa has militarily and 
véritable paradise. economically been little more than’ 

The fury and mass character of _am_American colony, a 49th state.” 

the demonstrations against the) | The -billions of dollars ed 
Army court martial which acquitted , in by American taxpayers not 
Sgt. Robert Reynolds, accused of buy any good will for our coun- 


shooting and killing a Chinese man, try as the demonstrations showed 
showed that this was only a spark, in such bivtally clear form: On 
that ignited a hiige tinder-box. _| the contrary, the swarms of U. S.' 

Less than two weeks ago the military, technical, economic per-' 
Pentagon announced that it was sonnel, the arms poured in, and 


Holifieid (D- 

Even Sen. ra W. Bricker 
(R-O), who felt the strontium-90 
danger was exaggerated, asked 
one witness anxiously, if it were 
true any amount of radiation 
shortened life. He - no an- 
swer. The witness, Gordon 
Dunning, an AEC Division of 
Biology and Medicine man, said 
he would “leave that conclusion 
to others”"—a phase that is be- 
coming @ persistent refrain from 
the mouths of AEC witnesses. 

To a reporter who spent the 
war years in Washington and 
all told has spemt 30 years cov- 
ering this and that, the out- 

ing feature of the hearin 
however, is the comment 
at the press table. 

Without having an idea who 
was talking, or whether they were 
science writers, magazine men 
or men regularly assigned to the 
Hill, and without presuming to 
guess how much space they were 
given when they went into their 
offices to write, this Worker re- 
porter listening to talk im re- 


sending to Formosa a unit equipped support of Chidng Kai-shek, who| 


for atomic. rfissile warfare. Na-|is as unpopular on Formosa as he 
turally, the Formosans had not was on the mainland, only made. 
been consulted. But presumably, it clear that Formosa was a col-| 
in the China Lobby version any-jony. 


way, this was supposed to make This island, 100 miles from the | 
the Formosans happier than ever.}mainland, was recognized as an in-| 


After all Chiang Kai-shek had said: lalienable part of China by the 
again and agin that he was going|U- 5. government at the wartime 
to lead the way back to the main-}Cairo conference. It was reaffirm- 
Jand with the help of the United|ed as Chinese by the President of 
States: And now help was coming the United States and his Secre- 
in its most inflammable and grace | tary of State after the war, to be 
some form — missiles with atomic |r as it was for a while, to 
warheads in the hands of Chiang: The occupation of the island 
Kai-shek. iby the ones | Fleet and U. S. 


In a matter of days, however, which was the event 
Formesans were demonstrating in| whic planted aw first anti-Ameri- 
front of U. S. government agency “carr seeds on. re 
headquarters. Americans were be- 
ing beaten in the streets and in their 
offices.-American property was be- 
ing sacked, Slogans all -over raised 
that old refrain—Americans go 
home. 


bapkrupt Dulles policy in the Far 
East, especially its China Lobb 
aspects, were renewed as a result 
of last week's events. Demands for 
* a review included not only the 
THAT there was anger about;need for ending the occupation of 
the trial by an American military | Chinese territory. But the entire 
court of a soldier charged with a' policy of establishing a network of 
crime against a Formosan was military bases all over the world 
clear. Even Phili prine ambassador | was seen as a source of instability 
Carlos P. Romulo, always a sup-|and insecurity rather than any de- 
porter of U. S. State Department fense of America. Oecupied 


DEMANDS for a review of the: 


yto stand on their own feet... . 


gt; 


Hi. 


; 


Ts 


ard against the ad 
at least there’s a ae 


“That's right,” he said. “Just 


think how last year they were: 


they ve 
got to admit a few. things. 


“Schweitzer—that’s ‘when the. 


break- through. came,” ‘another 
said. 

He was 
statement 


akion of the recent 
Dr. Albert Schwei- 


, which was: 

cast to fifty nations—but hot the 
U.S, i 

THEN THERE WAS the fol- 
lowing at another time; when 
some press men had left to file 
early stories and the remaining 
ones had shifted about at the 


press tables: 
“This guy didn’t say a damn 


* tzér, ‘missionary- 
phi 


osophically, “ 


(He alluded to Dr. George W. 
Beadle of the California eatl. 


May 24 on the discrepancies be- 
 Tibby. - Dr. Schweitze. and Dr. 

(Dr. Beadle had. been quoted 
in a May 5 roundup of scientists 
pro afid con Dr. Schweitzer as 

ing: “gny increase in_radia- 
tion is ax » «+ WE Cannot 
make any accurate calculations 
because we do not have the da- 
ta; we can make estimates but 
these may be off by a multiple 
of ten.”) 


of temperament, too, 
with some of these AEC guys.” 
“You ._ mean,” grinned the 
oung man across the table from 
him, “it's rather a matter of 
whether 
out.” 
“Yes,” the other agreed phil- 
“if you mean, they 


ne ae on Page 12) 


youre in or youre 


“THEN WHO IS IT 
WHO WANTS iT!” 


long run these nations have got 


China, of course is standing 
lquite firmly on its own feet. For- 
mosans are demonstrating, amon 


other things, for the right to join 
theit main id brothers in the same| 


Flectrical Union Blasts 
' Sabotage of Rights” ‘Bill 


Icing showed how deep is this 
of protest when he de- 
about the Formosa demon- 
oe 


soade to yisid to the Americas milt- 
ry 
Romulo went further and 


ed “for itself what it denies te 


ot 

Extra-territoriality—under which 
colonialism has long asserted its 
arrogant jurisdiction over personnel 3 


stationed on occupied territory — 


arpa cormy yu? tegen ‘ei | vo thouinedt aie nal ode ‘ seretaes ae Sys 


ea +a eg o12eh teaneer 
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-enshrin 

“What was resented deeply was dependence. | 
that the native civil courts were. 
some. very 
said; Thus, the Wall Street Journal (May 
that the U. S. government demand-|28), declared in an editorial en- 


: 


By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO — The national civil 
rights .conference. of the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers, 
AFL-CIO, resolutely condemned 
the attempt to “amend” federal 
civil rights proposals to death. 
The conference was a y 
ie — from 40 states and 


upon 
oe of freedom and tives to combat all forms of -dis- ~ 
justice constantly devise delayi ge wget 
tactics and countermeasures Toya 


‘ples anywhere and everyw e| di posture, That this is mi 


were bound to revolt ‘against the such a far-fetched conclusion was 
occupying power. This truth was indicated by the admission that be- 


in our Declaration of In-| 40 to pour in after the Formosa 
emonstrations. 


The need for changing the Dul-| Although the spontaneous anger 
les policies is being recognized in;and resentment was admitted there 
conservative circles.} were also reports of ized ac- 
tions. And in this re; gpa. Be wv 
journalistic irres 
Pyar it was Comins oh oi 

organizing. Correspondents o 
the N. Y. Times, and other news- 


nese pas 
arm labor 


practice of imports of porting Jpanes 
at sub sub-s wages. 
eo 
IN HIS KEYNOTE address 
address James B. Carey, 


JUE 
t and a member of the 
AFL-CIO executive board, called 


titled “Our- Furious Friends”: 

. the proposition that a 
United States should go on indef 
initely spending some $3 billion mE 


. 
of initiative by 


ae. S. MeCavern, 
of the 


requirements of the Jaw,” ete og See 1 


Lund) tad “Yetese andio .eat'T” Laeboe hice ecittet 


the local union representa- — 


Young Cyprus Martyrs Fight Against 


By ART SHIELDS | 


THE American Empire has 
bloody allies in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Among them 
are\English gentlemen as well 


as Arab kings. And one of the 
bloodiest is Field Marshal’Sir John 
Harding, the Governor General and 


hangman of Cyprus. 

Harding has put to death many 
Cyprus patriots who want union 
with Mother Greece. Jhe latest 
martyr was an 18-year-old poet 
and athlete, who died on the gal- 
lows in Harding's prison yard in 
Nicosia, the capital city. He gave 
up his life with the heroism of 


a : 


is varied by beating his body and 
squeezing his genitals and twisting 
his fingernails we tweezers. 


say New York Cypriot leaders. 
General Harding's proclamation 
of Nov. 26, 1065, says that boys 
under 18 may~ be whipped “with 
a light rod @r Gane or birch, and 
the numbér- of strokes . . . shall 


British “Tommies” was waning. 
And the British people’s dean 
to“end the terror could no 

But the ga crews had little 
success. yprus people stood 
firms So: Harding madly decided 


THIS torture was a savage 
) “third degree.” Harding wanted 
not exceed 12.” “confessions.” He had the same pur- 

But suéh limitations seem to be} pose as General Douglas MacAr-|to double the terror. And he post- 
only for<the written record. For)thur’s father, General Arthur Mac-jed a lamation saying that any- 
letters from .Cyprussay.the sol-|Arthur, who used the terrible one found with arms in his hands 
diers often.stop.coutiting as they|“water cure” against Filipino pa-| would be hanged by the nysk until 
wield the stitk;. .<* triots. 50-odd years ago. He was/dead. . 

Dozens of men have also been trying to break down brave men | 
beaten and tortured by Ike's and turn them into informers. He 
bloody ally. The evidence cannot| wanted the names of the Cypriot;London was reinforcing Hardin 
be denied. The exiled Archbishop guerillas, who were fighting the! meanwhile. And his “mop up 
Makarios has presented the cases British Occupation Forces. And he battalions combed the hills wn foot, 
of patriots who were covered with’ wanted to find their stores of am-'while Lord Sandys’ planes roared 


* 
THE Macmillan government of 


Ireland's Kevin Barry, and was 
- mourned all over Greece. But 
President Eisenhower did not pro- 


‘out of 


blood and bruises when they came, munition. overhead, And one day in early 


test. 

Ike wants to keep this strategic 
Greek island in imperialist hands. 
For Cyprus lies close to Asia. lt 
is the military center of the Bagh- 
dad alliance, to which Ike is com- 
mitted. And it points like a pistol 
at the Arab peoples’ heads. It 
warns them to Ye 
alone and to keep their kings on 
the throne. 

And Cyprus has been used 
against the Arab peoples before. 
It was the take-off place -for the 
. invasion of Egypt seven months 
ago. And its jet planes threaten 
Egypt and Syria f ay. 

WHAT'S more, Cyprus may be 
come an American base in fact if 
not in name. This was hinted by 
Churchill's son-in-law, Lord Sandys, 
the. British Secretary for Defense, 
after a recent visit to Cyprus. He 
said he wanted the island to become 
a military base for NATO—the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
And NATO, as everyone knows, 
is controlled by*the U. S$. “AL 

The British flag might still fl 
ovezhead. But America’s 
Fleet would float in the harbors 


. 


eave the oil fields! ’ 


Sixth) 


rison. And “The Union of| For the British position in Cyp-| March a young student was caught 
National Resistance Press” ‘fn Ath-'/rus was gravely endange ‘ed by with a sub machine gun in his 
ens has published many details of people's resistance. More than 100, hand. 
torture by Harding's men. lof Harding’s men have fallen in} The lad was Evergoras . Pelli- 
A favorite method is to cover|battles with the EOKA (the Na- carides, an 18-year-old athilete 


the prisoner's head with an iron/ tional Resistance Movement) in the from Nicosia’s | ding Gymnasium 
bucket, and then hammer the hills or in sudden attacks in vil-|(Junior College). He had starred in 


metal until he is almost dead. This' lage and city. The morale of the!the All-Cyprus track events as a 


A ee 


They Died for Union with Greece 
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below. 

The Cyprus martyrs did not die 
for that. 

The American 
Cyprus began when Wall Street 
came in some years ago. And 
American capitalists are exploitin 
thousands of copper miners an 
other’ workers today. 
capitalists are strong supporters of 
General Harding's brutal regime. 

The Harding-Wall! Street ties are 
especially close in Cyprus cop 
For here General Lucius D. 
the friend of President Eisenhow- 
er and+ Secretary Dulles, has a 
stake. General Clay is a big Wall 
Street operator. He sits on a half 
dozen corporation boards as an 
‘agent of the Morgan bankers. And 
one of his companies—the New- 
mont Mining Corp.—has a sub- 
stantial interest in the two big- 
gest copper wee in Cyprus. 


“CYPRUS” comes. from _ the 
Greek word for copper. And Clay’s 
mines are dug into the veins the 
ancient Greeks worked 3,000 years 
ago. The veins are rich, And divi- 
dends are big. But wages are very, 
very low. And the cops began 
shooting when the miners’ union 
struck several years ago. 

The miners won some demands, 


take - over . in’! 


d 


And these’ 


| Energy Commission's Divis- 
T. | a . 

Clay. ion of Biology and 
refuses to be lugubrious about do occur are not advantageous to 


| 
| 


‘that with mutations caused by fall- 


none the less. But several miners 
still wear the scars of the bullets 
of ‘the cops the British Covernor 


Left to right: Andreas Zakos, 23; Harilaos Mihail, 22; Iakovos Patatsos, 22; General Harding 
| hanged these young Cyprus 
| “Be brave, my son,” said Patatsos mother, as she bade him farewell. 


een 


FROM MANKIND TO PIGKIND? 


DR. JOHN BUGHER, tinued, “are recessive, may not ap-|;animals in the laboratory. To do 
former chief of the Atomic Peat until successive. generations, |this they used pigs, because “the 
| where two people having the same, pig has a skin that is most com- 
- , . | recessive gene may meet. Gener- parable to that of the human.” He 
Medicine, | ally speaking, the mutations that | added that. “one can: find many 
other characteristics of the pig 
ithe future of mankind in the face; the individual.” that are comparable to the human.’ 
‘of fallout. He alluded to a talk (also given|« Dr. Bugher told his hearers: 
In a briefing to civil defense| in the booklet) by Dr. Herman|“. . . I don’t know whether Dr. 
Elwyn Pearse, professor of surgery | Pearse’s comment on the similarity 

at the University of Rochester and of human beings and pigs has any 
‘connection here, but as human 


| 


| workers the day before the latest 
‘Nevada bomb test, on which CD 


’ 


’ 
: 


consultant to the AEC Division of 
has written extensively, he decried Biology and Medicine. Dr. Pearse, 
the fact that as human beings we, speakin M 
“tend ‘to assume” there is nothing! Thermal Radiation,” had told how | conceive of anything better than 
Seen get SAE RES ed. aiter going to Japan to study the man as he is. There are others 
eS ae ae ee | burns from the Nagasaki and Hiro-| though who might suggest that 
'shima bombings, he and others perhaps even man might be im- 
tried to reproduce similar burns in' proved on.” 


; 
; 
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out man might be improved on. 
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patriots together on Aug. 9, and buried them in the prison yard in Nicosia. | 
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high jumper and ‘hop, ‘skip and 
jump champion. And his verses 
were getting some recognitio.1 when 
é joined the patriot bands. 

A world-wide campaign to save 
his life began in New "York and 
London and wherever Greeks are 
gathered overseas. But® Harding 
‘rushed the execution. And the gal- 
lows were ready for March 14. ~ 

Men and women were weeping 
all over Nicosia that last day. But 
there were no tears in the eyes of 
rune Pellicardes. For he spent 

is last hours writing a poem and 
‘bidding his father, mother, sisters, 
| uncle and cousins to take courage, 
| “It's a good thing to die for 
_ Greece,” he said in farewell. 
| “And my final hope is that I shall 
be the last to go to the gallows.” 
* 


AND the poem of the lad about 
to die, said in part: 

“Til take the uphill road; 

“Til take the narrow path— 

"To find the way to freedom.” 

(As translated by a Cypriot ‘in 
New York). 

Harding’s guards could not keep — 
the other prisoners, quiet as the 
ong was about to die. And the 

ig British prison. rang with pa- 
triot slogans and the stanzas of 
the Greek National Anthem, and 
its call to battle: “I knew you from 
the shapness of your sword.” They 
sang that refrain again and again 
until the murder was committed at 
midnight. 

Pellicarides’ body was not given 
to his parents. It was buried in 
Hardings prison yard with the 
eight youths hanged before him. 
But his name is not forgotten. And 
the world-wide outcry against his 
execution had much to do with the 
British Government's partail retreat 
later. For Archbishop Makarios’ 
‘imprisonment in «the distant Sey- 
chelles Islands in the Indian Ocean 


' 
: 


‘}was soon ended—although he is 


still barred from Cyprus. And sev- 
eral pending executions were halt- 


* 


BUT the Cypriot people will 
settle for nothing less than free- 
dom from imperialist domination. 
They demand the right of self de- 
termination as a step toward union 
with Greece. 
| One feels this fighting spirit 
,in the men who erowd the rooms 
of the Cyprus Federation of Amer- 
ica, and the Pan Cyprian Brother- 
hood of New York and other Greek 
clubs. For these men and women 
‘are resolved to carry owt the 
United Nation’s declaration on 
Cyprus. The declaration calls for 

“democratic solution” of the 
Cyprus problem. And that means 
that the Cyprus people have the 


| 


’ 


| 


beings we tend to asstme that it right to self determination. 
on “Medical Effects of would be absolutely impossible to | 


And one can’t but be inspired 
by the passion for Cyprus freedom 
in union halls, where Greeks 
gather together. For’ one finds 
Cypriot union men and women 
wherever one finds Greek workers. 


His remarks are contained in 
“Cue for Survival,” a report by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administra- | 
tion on Operation Cue, of May 5, 
1955, in which C.D. participated. 
Some 500 observers were on hand 


when the shot was fired. 
* 
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SUPPLEMENT Ne. 3 
TO 


supplied. 

eneral Clay and General Hard- 
ing have other things in common 
than opposition to unions, however. 
Clay comes from Georgia slave- 
own stock. And General, Hard- 
ing used to practice his trade. of 
hangman on African Negroes. He 
hanged many Negro patriot as Brit- 
ish commander in Kenya during the 
Mau Mau —— 


THE British ‘Who's Who gays 
General Harding's favorite s 
are hunting and polo. But his busi- 
ness in Cyprus is killing men. A 
the esette show that he has brok- 
en the necks of nine youths at the 
end of a in the last year. And 
: have shot 100 Cypriots 
, and shut 1,000 more behind 


' 


And| cases insure the death of” a fertil. 


‘be Sounted, he sald. 


AFTER a talk on the fallout Dr.’ 
Bugher answered questions. The 
153-page book gives the questions 
and answers. His discussion of mu- 
tations followed a question by N. 
Gordon Roberts of Elkhorn, Neb.: 
“What mutations are observed in 
...» plants, . . . insects; and... 
what is the nature. of the changes 
in mice?” “ 

Dr. Bugher said many are 
“trifling changes,” others “are seri- 
ous things that threaten or in some 
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ized ovum. “In that case you don’t 
have an abnormal individual at 
all—you simply don’t have any in- 
dividaal, and no way of -knowing: 
that the individual doesn’t exist.” 
Tn experimental work these could: 


a4 


Made at Nicosia, this: 26th day of November, 1955. 


a dae Na Tie A BER CTL ES 
Here is General’ Harding’s proclamation 


“Then other effects,” he oon-| fogging of 
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And they never forget the struggle - 
in the land they left behind them, 
This passion for freedom is es- 
n68r warm in the Greek Furriers 
ocal union of 1,800 members on 
West 25 St. For time and again . 
these Greek-American unionists 
have’ wired their protests against 
Harding's terror to London and to 
Harding himself. And they have 
often appealed to our government 
to raise its voice for justice in Cyp- 
rus. ; 
* 


MEANWHILE the brave people 
of Cyprus are keeping up the strug- 
on the island itself. And uni 
between the Greek and Turkis 
people (the Turks are an 18 per- 
cent minority) is growing at the 
bottom. a 
This unity movement is led by 
the,outlawed AKEL. (The Progres- 
sive Party of the Working-People 
of Cyprus) and by the F tions 
of Trade Unions. And it is having 
success. | 
This success was shown in the 
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| REVELATIONS 


‘A Trivmph for 


ALL THOSE who are convinced that toda 
in the United States we have People’s Capi 
ism—as distinct from just plain old Capitalism 
with a capitalist “C"—will confirmed in this 
belief by an extraordinary event at last week's 
shareholders meeting of Standard Oj] of New 


Jersey. 

if ever there was an example of Peoples 
Capitalism, it is Standard Oil of New Jersey, or 
Jersey Standard as it is called on Wall Street b 
men who are too busy to waste time on the wo 
“oil,” “of” and “New.” And when People’s Capi- 
talism can claim Jersey Standard as its very own, 
then le’s oe is moving forward with 
leaps and bo . For Jersey Standard, which 


ewas 322 companies, is the largest oil company 
not only in the. world but probably in the en- 
tire solar system. (Do not be confused by Sun 
Oil Ce.) 


+ 
JERSEY Standard proudly. proclaims that its’ 


65,000,000 shares of common stock aré owned by 
People--297,000 of them—and that 71 percent of 
these People own less than 100 shares. (1 myself 
do net happen to own even less than 100 shares 
of Jersey Standard—but that may only mean that 
] am not People.) 

Disbelievers in People’s Capitalism—and in- 
credible as it-seems, there are a considerable num- 
ber of such atheists, especially in the labor move- 
ment— point to the latest figures which 
showed that 100 Jersey Standard shareholders 
owned 47 percent of the shares—with John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., holding almost two million, the 
Rockefeller Foundation and Edward S. Harkness 
a million each. 

These atheists also insist in their godless way 
that only six percent of the adult population owns 
any stock of any kind. If this is People’s ye, seed 
ism, they say, then they are a People’s Capitalists's 
Monkey's Uncle. i 


THESE disbelievers completely miss the point, 
and I don't care who hears me say so. Perhaps 
on the basis of sheer mathematics, Peoples Capi- 
talism does not have too strong a case. But there 
are other things besides mere figures as Jersey 
Standard’s meeting revealed. There is such a thing 
as the People, if you please, who own shares in 
these corporations, boldly asserting themselves 
and demanding and obtaining a voice in corpora- 


tion policy. 

This is exactly what hap at Linden, 
N. J., last week when 3,600 shareholders of Jer- 
sey Standard—1,000 more than a year ago, mind 
sera in the wling boiler => of the 

ayonne refinery of Esso,, Jersey. Standard’s big 
marketing affiliate. 


Flizabeth Gurley Flynn Looks Quite 


i ‘SC on ke By 
People's Capitatism’ ‘\7... max 


Jersey Standard executives seemed to be hav- 
ing things all their own way as the meeting pro- 
eeeded, when there was a Peoples Re- 
volt, led by a hero of People’s Capitalism, a share- 
holder by the name of owes Bishop, 


LEST the reader imagine that I am embellish- 
ing the facts as a People’s Capitalist zealot, let me 
tell what happened, not in my words, but in the 
words of the Wall Street Journal (May 23, Page 
15, column 2): 

“Howard Bi 
resolution that 
smoking at the annual meeting.” 

Nothing like this ever happened before in 87 
years of Standard Oil history! 

Note that Mr. Bishop didnot make a plain- 
tive request. He did not cringingly mutter, “1 hope 
the chairman will not scale it presumptious of 

me,” etc., etc. No, he offered a RESOLUTION 
which, if adopted, would be binding upon the 
Rockefeller family, the Harkness family, their 
heirs and assignees, and would force upon them 
the choice of refraining from smoking at  share- 


a stockholder, pro * 
stockholders refrain from 


helder meetings or going off to some movie and” 


sitting in the balcony. 


* | 

IT IS to be regretted that the Wall Street Jour- 
nal did not see fit to inform its readers what 
finally happened to Mr. Bishop's resolution. I 


‘conclude from this that the resolution was not 


adopted (that would have been too much to ex- 
pect!) But I also conclude that the resolution was 
not defeated—evidently the officers were afraid to 
put the resolution to a vote and by some parlia- 
mentary maneuver managed to get: it tabled, 
referred to the Board, or sidetracked by adop- 
tion of some substitute for the whole. 
The important thing is that the resolulion was 
offered, that the Wa 
pelled to print the news, and-that the good word 
will now spread from one People’s Capitalist to 
another, until not a shareholders’ meeting is held 
anywhere without a resolution against smoking, a 
motion to turn-on the air-conditioning, an amend- 
ment to the by-laws to assure the use of flat- 
bottomed as against pointed paper-cups at share- 
holder luncheons. i ay 


* <AS THE forces of People’s Capitalism gird 
their strength for the coming battles at the annual 
meetings, I have one word of caution. Extreme 
care should be taken in choosing the issue. For 


example, a resolution like Harold Bishops to 


rohibit smoking under no circumstances 
introduced at a shareholders’ meeting of the 
American Tobacco Compapy . 


Street Journal felt com-. 


THE DAY after the first 
the effects of radioactive fallout 


There are to be at least 15 of these explosions between 
now and September, and one of the bombs will be three 
to four times as powerful as the one that destroyed Hiro- 
shima. | 

Yes, how crazy can you get? 

But bigger than any of the deadly mushroom clouds 
billowing into the Nevada sky are the clouds of official 
double-talk, distortion and downright lies about the “harm- 
lessness’ of these tests. 

The American people know better. That's why 63 per- 
cent of them, acco to a recent Gallup Poll, favor end- 
ing all A- and H-bomb tests if other nations agree to do 
likewise. And that’s why thousands are beginning to sign 
Meee and taking action in other forms to impress on 

esident Eisenhower that an agreement with the Soviet 
pesos: a tayo sagen rept The Rus- 
sians have repea to negotiate such an agree- 
ment—which would be self-enforcing since any violation 
could be detected—and just as repeatedly the Eisenhower 
Administration has refused. 

The Congressional hearings, coming at this time, are 
of tremendous ce in disclosing the facts about 
the menace to and life from the tests. 

We call attention to the last sentence in the article 
on page 2 by oe Gardner, who is covering the hear- © 
ings for The Worker: 

“The chairman pointed out that there was still room 
on the program for anyone who wanted to testify.” 


BUTTER AND EGG BOMB 


‘THE SOVIET UNION, said Nikita Khruschev in a 


" recent _— has no intention of “blowing up the capital- 
ist world” wi 


th bombs. Instead, according to the Soviet 
Communist Party chief, the Soviets expect to “overtake the 
United States in the per capita production of meat, butter 
and milk". He predicts “this victory will have a greater 
effect than the H-bomb.” 

This is confident talking from the world’s first socialist 
land, now moving away from the bureaucratic prac- 
tices which hampered it under Stalin. 

Whether Khruschev is right or wrong in his predic- 
tion, this is the kind of language Americans can appreciate: 
pis po oun er gaa ve og ane ge. 5 4 the 

things of life, and let the world judge which is the 

ter system. It is exactly what is meant by the peaceful 

co-existence of different systems, a phrase U.S. reaction- 

aries have been trying to turn into something vaguely 
sinister. a i 2 

Americans alfect y the’ — nonsense that 
the USSR is out to “conquer tte ”, Which is why we 
need bases all over the world, should be happy to receive 
this challenge. 

As for those who always bleat “deeds not words” no - 
matter what the USSR proposes, Khruschev in this same 
speech to a conference of agricultural workers. said plain- 
ly: “We stand for peace. For the banning of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons and we appeal to the United States and _ 
Britain to join us in this”, 

Competitive co-existence in ucing food in a world 
from which the horrors of the b have been forever 
lifted. This is what the Soviet Union proposes. Our an- 
swer, for America’s sake, must be “Yes!”, 


A NEW TRY | 
THE RECENTLY announced legislative maneuver to - 
get the civil rights bill onto the floor of the Senate, makes 
it obvious that the intervention of the labor movement is 
now necessary. , 
The Senate liberals plan to bypass Eastland’s Jpeeey 
Committee by bringing the House civil rights bill to the 
Senate floor by a majority vote. The fact is, however,’ 


Difterent, But Is Still the Same — 


panne of her release. We were aay << 
SHE LOOKS di os f time. i ‘ee turned On reary town 0 . 
: very different—but ahead of time, of course, oa ag NO this poled “stsoicddnin cledndll “ia 


she’s the same Elizabeth Gurley|impatiently at the guard house be- 
Flynn. In her own words, “I had yond which one could just glimpse: through the . lovely . Shenandoah 


reason to reform, t, or; i Valley. .° ~ 


that approval in the House is expected only about the mid- 

> of this month, at the earliest. , | 

The 15-man Judiciary Committee has stalled thus far 
because four of its members—the Dixiecrats—have objected. — 
And because the eleven members did not and will not act, — 
equire a two-thirds Senate vote to bring the 


it would r 
1g} Senate bill out of committee. . MR eh 
|; Clearly, a majority vote in the Senate—after the House 
Lower! has voted—will not come of itself. | 


. 
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India. Parliament Bids — 
Big 3 Bar More Tests 


THE INDIAN Parliament has unanimously called on 
the United States, the Soviet Union and: Britain to suspend 
the testing of nuclear weapons preliminary to a ban on their 
production. This followed by only AG he eR 

. 


a few days an appeal by the Su- 
THE RESOLUTION : adopted 


| pew Soviet to “ Con one vi 
Fad the tish ar- 
“This House views with anxiety 


~ Tiament urging joint action against 
the bomb peril (see Page 6 for text 
and concern the continued devel- 
opment and production of nuclear 


of Soviet appeal). 
The International Red Cross 
and thermonuclear weapons of 
mass destruction, which, if em- 


Committee has drawn up new in- 
ternational rules on aerial warfare 
armed. conflict, 
e destruction of 


which would in effect ban the use ployed in an 
of A-and H-bombs. The rules willjwould spell 
be submitted to all .governmentsimankind and civilization. This 
and national Red Cross associa-'House expresses its more immedi- 
tions at a conference next fall, it ate and grave concern about the 
was disclosed by Prof. Leopoldipresent menace arising from the 
Boissier, president of the IRCC, to'harmful and unpredictable effects 
a meeting of ‘World Rotarians in of radiation consequent. on con- 
Luzerne, Switzerland. tinuing explosions of nuclear and 

The rules would ban weapons)thermouclear weapons for test pur- 
whose action might “inadvertent-'poses which are carried out by the 
ly spread in space and in time,'United States, the Soviet Union 
and thus no-longer be controlled|and the United Kingdom. 
by the users.” The choice before] “This House regrets and deplores 
mankind, Boissier said, is between that despite the declared intention 
wisdom and death. lof all nations not to embark upon 

- * _ twar, and in the face of woe 

OTHER ACTIONS on the in- opinion and anxiety in the world Bulletin, below the ad from the 

ternational front last week were:';, regard to the grave and growing Detroit News. 


Here are two of the .advertise- 
ments sponsored by the Women’s 
International Leagué for Peace 
and Freedom, U. 8. Section. Top 
is the ad from the Philadelphia 
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Of Factory Workers 
WASHINGTON.~ A new feature has developed in the 
economi¢ situation. Last month the buying power of fac- 
tory workers turned down for the second straight month 
after 80 months of gains over- a 
earlier levels. > sie of hap a : 
cent in worker's weekly spend- Gay. 
“ble earnings in April compared to} Lied expectations for auto 
April, 1946, was more than offset| output were made’ publie last week 
by an increase in the cost of living. by the General Motors and Ford's 
There was a net decline in workers’ heads. Harlow H. Curtice, GM 
buying power of one percent over, President, said that this year’s out- 
‘the period. | put will be about 5,850,000, com- 
A continuation of this situation Pred to his ¢arlier estimate of 


can be ed on the basis of the, 809,000. Henry Ford Il, presi- 


-.:.(/dent of the Ford Motor Co., esti- 
latest Bureau of Labor. Statistics) 4 the ’57 total at 5,800,000. 


figures. Ewan Clague forecast that’ ; 
the cost of living index will con-' Segey-y co ag aan show 
tinue to rise through July at least. at contracts for April were nine 


This follows.on the sighth succes-|POO" teeta thr decline, was 
sive monthly rise in April to a new 20 percent drop: ia the. mon- resi- 
high in the index. ‘dential field, ially factories 

Further unsettling of the ec0-\ 4nd public buildings. Stores and 
nomic situation is indicated in the opine buildings were down 13 per- 
recession in steel output, home cent while homes were down eight 
construction, and the reduced esti- percent in dollar volume and 14 


mates for automobile production, ' nercent in the number of units 


[ning at normal schedules for the 


* = r ee ae and ‘menace of these tests of nuclear ~~ 
scienGsts urg nucicar and thermonucleaz weapons to the 7: : 
be halted. The group was ‘present and future mankind, |. eeaa da Ping cor ager 
by Prof. Maurice Loeper of the the great powers concerned -have 4. world community 
Academy of Medicine and Prof.' nat abandoned their programs of “ 
Antoine Lacassagne of the Acad-leuch test explosions. These have 
emy of Sciences. Oe. already proved injurious to pepu- ©*° 

® Premiers Nobusuke Kishi, of jations in lands both far and near powers concern 
Japan, and Jawaharlal, of India,'to the location-of 
meeting in New Delhi, called for dangerously pollu 
the halting of tests. air and wa 

® Several days later Kishi and ent and future generations with 
the premier of Pakistan, Hussein [known 
Shaheed- Suhrawardy, meeting in 
Karachi, Pakistan, called for univer-| 
sal disarmament and the prohibition 
of weapons of mass destructon in a 


h and all of the three great 
ed at least to sus- 


such tests, and pend without further delay their 
te the world’s programs for explosions for test 
ter, and threaten pres-| purposes of nuclear and thermonu- 
clear weapons pending agreement! 
and unknown risks and on _ their ‘dieiscaiinanis and or. 
vences. ‘abandonment of the production’ 
“This House further expresses and stockpiling of such wea 
its considered opinion that pro-' This House considers that any 


“This House earnestly appeals to. 


| pared 


| 


and in the projected further rise in contracted. 
the price of. steel. * Be: 
Steel production in Pittsburgh THE NATIONAL Association of 
last week was expected to be 91.7, Purchasing Agents said.in its May 
percent of capacity, compared to survey last week that new orders 
92.1 percent previous week; in! are not meeting expectations. Ore- 
Youngstown at 70 percent, com-|third of the group's members re- 
to 81 percent the previous ported that their new orders posi- 
w ek; while in Chicago the rate tion worsened in the last 30 davs, 
was expected to be 89 percent, a compared with one-fourth report- 
3.5 point rise over the 85.5 percent; ing this situation a month ago. As 
of the week before. The Memorial a result the “heat is on’ to cut in- 


Day holiday was not a major factor, ventories. Despite this effort, how- 


in the turndown in Pittsburgh and ever, inventories are rising in many 
mills were run-! concerns. 


Youngstown since 


posals at present canvassed for the'and all powers concerned take 
so-called limitation -and registra-| initiative or agree to suspension of 


— 
The Peril of 
tion. of these tests will not help to' their test explosions, a substantial : 


Arms Reduction | 


joint conzmunique. 

® The Japanese government 
immediately after at week's 
fisst Nevada blast, declared its 
“sincerest regret” that it had ta- | 
ken place. 

In Tokyo, - Japanese students 


rid the world of the dreadtul con-'contribution would be made to rid’ 
pre of radiation to present the world of the fear which 
uture generations, nor pave led to the present armaments race, 

the way - tain, wort of i a would open the way for the 
; japar weapons. of ‘mass truction. On lowering of tensions, progress to-' 
demonstrated _ outside the U.S. {the othet hand, such regularization) wards y F atneg soe and interna-' 
embassy | urging that further ‘would tend to make thermonucle- tional cooperation and peace.” 


Midwest Is Hottest H-Spot 
(Continued from Page 1) | 
in 1955 had about. three-tents 
to five-tenths of a millimicro- 
curie in their body on the aver- 
age, population average. In 
other words, they had 30 to 


50 percent maximal safe dose for 
children, according to. present 


figures.” 

Dr. Caster said the AEC was 
in error in taking the occu 
tional worker as its sieaclaedl to 
determining the maximum dose 
of Strontium-90. He cited fig- 
ures showing’ that leukemia 
cancer occur much more fre- 
quently among radiation werk- 
ers than in the general - 
tion and that their children have 
one and a half times the num- 
ber of malformations than the 
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practicable. 

Next week's issue will pub- 
lish an article by Meridel Le 
Sueur, noted novelist, on reac- 
tions of ordi people in Min- 
ne to the tallout menace.— 


Flynn 
(Continued from Page ‘4) 

hoed gossip. 
She was full of questions about 
the big changes that have taken 
place in the 2 eege while - was 
in prison. itt toward a : 
ponderance of skilled over yo 
skilled workers in the auto indus- 
. The growing increase in ser- 
vice and distributive workers, with 
a corresponding drop in the num- 
ber of workers directly invol 
ia ee Ree cers read about 

ese things ee 
They are, she thinks, but a 
taste of the bigger changes to’ be 
brought by automation. -And she: 
is eager to dig in and study these 
new phenomena. 


Hl 
7 
lel 


level than is fully appreciated.” 

[Dr. W. R. Eckelmann, one 
of Columbia University’s team of 
three scientists measuring Stron- 
tium-90. in humar bone, soil, 
rainwater, milk and food3, in an 
interview with Virginia Gardner 
in last week's Worker, said the 
Strontium-90 content in New 
York soil had doubled in the 
past year.] | 


_ DR. CASTER said he would 
“be happy” to see the new U.S. 
tests in Nevada called off, “I 
have three small boys who are 
in the age groups which are 
buildimg their bones right now,” 
he remarked, “and at the rate 
things are going, I fully 
that.some 20 to 30 years frgm 
now government agencies are 
going té be sending i agro 
naires around to my kids tryin 
- to check up on the incidence 
bone cancer and- things: of this 
nature. If we had a safe“source 
of calcium in our diet which is 
free of Strotium-90, I would cer- 
tainly like to see my children get 
it.” os 
Dr, Caster suggested the pos- 
sibility of Strontium- 
“It is quite feasi- 
ble;” he said, “to decaticty milk, 
using something like a water |; 
softener, and in this process it 
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the journey—at. its end a home friendships. 
newly painted by comrades, more 
welcomes, more happy reunions. 
Just before going to bed we in-' 
the spray of orchids. sent 

by the garment. workers, and care- 
re fully nursed by Kathy for three! the 

IT WILL. TAKE time, she said, ore 


They.were still fresh and 
to readjust to the “outside”-world. dewy : 


Being Elizabeth, she cannot lightly} 
shed the heartaches of those she 
left behind—all, in one way or’an- 
other, victims of the dog-eat-dog 
capitalist 

We rea 
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ences, interviewed by WCCO, 
_ said 


: 


believe it is just as reprehensi- 
ble to suppress facts w 
as it is to claim facts 

- I belteve in-a : 


that 
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Employer-Line Propaganda 
For 1958 Bargaining 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


A HEAVY handed New 
York ‘Times distortion of a 
Labor Department release 
that was already weighted 


ayvainst labor, has caused 


considerable anger at AFL-CIO 
headquarters during the recent 
Executive Council session. The 
distortion was so serious ‘that 
Ewan Clague, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics of the Dept. 
of Labor wrote 

a letter to the 

N. Y. Times 

which appear- 

ed on May 23, 

expressing con- 

cern over his 

false conclu- 

sions for which 

he claims, gov- 

ernment back- 

ing, and point- 
ing to some of the inaccuracies. 
Secretary of Labor James Mit- 
chell in a press conference en- 
dorsed the Clague letter. 

But the AFL-CIO Executive 
council declared the —— let- 
ter “not a sufficient or adequate 
explanation,” and restated its de- 
mand for a Congressional in- 


~ quiry into the relations between 


al 


wages, productivity, prices, and 
profits. 

According to the N. Y. Times 
story, the Labor Department 
had claimed that the price rise of 
the last decade was due chiefly 
to wage increases. 

The reason all sides are so sen- 
sitive on the subject involved is 
the current sharp debate in the 
country over the responsibility 
for inflation—wage increases or 
profiteer prices; the effects of 
automation; the movement for 
the shorter workweek; for more 
wages and finally over the AFL- 
CIO’s demand for a Congres- 
sional investigation of the rela- 
tion between prices, wages, 
profits and productivity. 

To pour oil on fire, the Presi- 
dent entered the fray earlier this 
year with an assertion in his re- 
port to Congress that there has 
and only “a very small gain in 


overall. productivity.” At one 


press conference the President 


' strongly implied the view wage 


responsible for 


increases are 
price increases. 
* 

COMES the New York Times 
of Sunday, May 19, with a story 
on its front page by its Wasb- 
ington staffman, Edwin L. Dale, 


]r., saying a Labor Department | 


report shows “average wages 
and salaries of working peovle 
as a whole have risen FAR 
FASTER in the last decade than 
has their productivity.” The 
story based itself on a release 
of the Labor Department dated 
May 13, which contained the 
department’s study of produc- 
tivity, earnings, costs prices 
in non-agricultural economy for 
the period 1947 to }956. The 
study was prepared fér the Con- 
gressional Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. In hearings of that. com- 


mittee the auto, steel and other 


labor groups had already intro- 
duced much material showing 
how in their industries produc- 


wage dollars that depreciated in 
purchasing power in the 10 years 
—the Labor Department says by 
22 percent—and com em to 
something that is solid and ma- 
terial—a rising productivity which 
— 26 percent for the 

riod, 
™ * 

WHEN the workers’ REAL 
wages are compared with the 

iven rise in productivity, exact- 
f, what the Labor Department 
did, we get something entirely 
different. The very release Dale 
“analyzed” which is before me, 
says average hourly earnings 
since 1947 climbed 59 percent; 
61 percent if welfare costs to 
the employers are added. But 
for the same period the consum- 
er price index went up 22 per- 
cent, If an adjustment is made in 
terms of real wages, the Labor 
Department says, earnings wert 
up 30 percent; 33 percent in- 
cluding welfare contributions. 

That leaves a very small mar- 
gin of .differepce between the 
rise in productivity and wages. 

“It is important to note, how- 
ever, says the Labor Depart- 
ment, “that between 1947 and 
1952 real product per man-hour 
increased more than real hourly 
earnings. By 1953 real earnings 
had about caught up with the 
increase in productivity, they re- 
main in line through 1955, and 
it was not untit 1956 that real 
earnings definitely exceeded pro- 
ductivity.” 

Thus. we have an admission 


even from the Department of La- ' 


bor that for the entire period 
before the last year, 1956, wages 
ran behind, or, at best, ran 
abreast of the productivity rise. 
But what does Dale say? He says 
the report “refuses to say di- 
rectly that excessive wage in- 
creases have ‘catised’ the price 
increases. But its figures,- for 
the last five years in particular, 
strongly imply as much.” 

Dale then builds up a “big 
case’ against wage increases. 

* 
WHAT disturbs the labor 


movement most, however, is not 
Dale's distortion, but the appar- 


«ent effort of the Labor Depart- 


ment to give the maximum bene- 
fit to the employers in the cur- 
rent debate and struggle. 


An overall figure, covering 
manulacturing, building, mining, 
offices, Danks, insurance, ser- 
vices, food processors—everything 
but farming—shows little; no 
more than does the claim that av- 
erage earnings in the country are 
equal to the $2 plus an hour in 
manufacturing. 

Two days after the above- 
nitentioned release, the Depart- 
ment of Labor made public the 
résults of 
by 6,000,000 retail workers show- 
ing they average $1.4]; $1.11 
for women, $1.58 for men; 10 
percent of the number earning 
below 75 cents-an hour; 26 per- 
cent below $1 and about half 
earning below $1.25. 

On the other hand, it is well 
known that it is the very big 
monopoly corporations that have 
been getting far above average 
productivity, .far above average 
profits. It is they that set the 
pace in price increases for the 
economy as a whole. And it is 
the workers of those: corpora- 


+ tions who are most generally 


pointed out as. those whose 
wages are “too high.” That's the 


story in steel, auto, oil and chemi- . 


cal and other basic fields. 


ee 


survey of earnings * 
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Text of address of Supreme 
Soviet of USSR to the Congress 


_ of the United States of America 


and the Parliament of Great 
Britain. g 

THE Supreme Soviet of 
the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics addresses the 
present message to the Con- 
gress of the United States 


of America and the Parliament 
of Great Britain confident that 


it will meet with due understand- - 


ing and a favorable reply. 

The Supreme Soviet of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics believes that in the given 
international situation the parlia- 
ments of our three states should 
display the highest understand- 
ing of the responsibility the 
bear for the destiny of universa 
peace and for averting the danger 
threatening mankind. 

The Soviet people, like the 

oples of the United States and 

reat Britain, and the millions 
of men and women in all the 
other countries, are watching 


snares SS & © 


gerous stage, . 
Production is constantly grow- 
ing and stocks of hew types of 
arms possessing co truc- 
tive ye are in ing—atomic 
and bombs,. inter-con- 
tinental rockets and other 
of mass extermination. 
Mankind has entered a period 
wherein any war in which there 
is use of atomic and h en 
weapons threatens the annihi- 
lation of millions upon millions 
of people, the devastation of en- 
tire countries and the destruc- 
tion of great and unique cultural 


values. 
es + 


THE people of the world to- 
day are experiencing profound 
and legitithate anxiety regard- 
ing the danger with which the 
nuclear weapon tests are fraught. 


Although the consequences of 


such tests have not as yet been 
sufficently studied, prominent 


scientists of the world already 
warn that further continuation-of 
such tests threaten the health of 


people, 
the arms drive gives rise to 


Dear Editor 


Please Excuse 
Our I 


Dear Editor: 

You cannot imagine how 
startled I was to see the picture 
you ran with the second instal!- 
ment of my piece on Calypso. 
Please, for clarity's sake, tell the 
readers that Houdini, the magic- 
ian, did not bring Calypso to 
America. The only connection he 
had with it, was that Wilmoth 
Houdini, the great musician of 
Trinidad, borrowed his name and 
used it as his own. This is in the 
tradition of Cal to take a 
name that is either descriptive 
of the singer or that pays respect 
to some prominent figure, as in 
this case. Houdini, the. singer, 
was Houdini, the magician, per- 
form, and was fascinated by his 
deftness and — showmanship. 
Hence, he adopted the name. 

BETH MEYER. 
* 


Faultless Man 
Not in Sight 
SAN FRANCISC 
Dear Editor: : 
N.S. asks in a letter, “Please 
show me*the peasants and work- 


NEW YORK. 


dollar-value of goods arid ser- 
vices. Is that a rcliable measure 
of the actual grods and services 
produced? The AFL-CIO econo- 
mist, Nathaniel Goldfinger, writ- 
ing in the current issue of the 
Federationist, observes that the 
rise in man-hour output from 
1947 to 1956 averaged from 
three to 3.5 percent a year. He 
says of the manufacturing sector: 

“From 1947 1956, it 
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Letters from Readers 


ers running the Soviet govern- 


‘ ment?” May I ask N.S. who in 


his opinion is running the Soviet 
roa The Russian du- 

onts maybe? or the oil barons 
or other representatives of mo- 
nopoly? 

Who are the Molotovs, Khur- 
schevs, Bulganins, who is elected 
to the Supreme Soviets and other 
governing bodies if not repre- 
sentatives of the workers, peas- 
ants, intellectuals? The people, 
that is. ? 

N.S. states, “If the workers of 
the USSR really controlled their 
government, many of the crimes 


could not have been commit- 


ted.” This, of course, assumes - 


that workers are not capable of 
making mistakes or committing 
crimes. Sounds like we now have 
the cult of a class instead of the 
individual, and sounds foolish, 


too 


Above all, let us understand 
that a complete change of polliti- 
cal and ecOnomic system, and all 
that it involves (even if left in 
peace to develop) is a time takin 
process, and the acceptance, a 
even thorough khowledge of the 
theory of socialism does not 
change human beings into fault- 
less and blameless creatures, not 
in 39-40 years, anyway—if ever. 
bho tr READER. 


Show Solidarity With 
Southern Workers 
Dear Editor: | 

The arrest and shackling of 
Grady Jenkins to his hospital 
bed. last month in New Orleans 
under phoney laws that ‘were 
docignak to head-off the grow- 


| ing movement of integration 


and union organization of the 
South, shduld arouse the closest 
a . unity and ray 
with all progressives w ve 
and. work in the South. 

When I think of Grady Jen- 
kins, I think of the f 
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mistrust “and suspicion in rela- 


= greater sums for armaments 
m their budgets. | 

The most diverse sections of 
the people in all countries per- 
sistently demand that an e 
put to the nuclear arms drive 
and the calamities threatening 
mankind be prevented. 


Unfortunately, certain politi- 
cal and military-cireles still try 


to persuade the people that nu- - 
‘ clear war is inevitable and that 


it is impossible to stop atomic 
rivalry. This assertion, however, 
is “false, and is calculated to 
paralyze the will of the people 
to safeguard and strengthen 
peace throughout the world. 
Atomic war can and must be 
prevented. The parliaments that 
influence the policy of ‘their 
states can contribute greatly to- 
ward this end. 
* 

THE people justly place 
special hopes on the responsible 
circles of the Wnited States, 
— Britain and the USSR— 

powers possessing atomic 
and hydrogen siodipianetiini-tevie 
now, at the very beginning of 
the atomic age, when nuclear 
weapons are so far being pro- 
duced only by three states, it 
‘is relatively easy to reach agree- 
ment on measures that can pre- 
vent atomic war. The peoples of 
the world the United Na- 
tions to il its role in the so- 
lution of the disarmament prob- 
lem. | 
In its address of July 16, 1956, 
the Supreme Soviet of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics al- 
ready had occasion to draw the 
attention of the ——- of 


all countries to lem of 
disarmament and he me of 


atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

iring to make it easier to 
solvé the disarmament problem 
as a whole, the Soviet Govern- 
ment, it will be remembered. 
declared its readiness to stop 
atomic and hydrogen bomb tests 
immediately, ~ irrespective — of 
whether or not general agree- 
ment is reached on the problem 
of atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons. 

Fully approving this step of 
the Soviet Government, the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR ap- 
peals to the Congress of the 
United States of America and the 
Parliament of Great Britain to 
facilitate achievement of agree- 
ment among the governments of 
the USSR, the United States and 
Great Britain on the immediate 
termination of atomic and hydro- 
gen bomb trial explesions and 


to take ‘the measure they. deem > 


necessary fof thle purpose. 


THE Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR on its part submits for the 
consideration of the parliaments 
of the United States and Great 
Britain the question of estab- 
lishing an interparliamentary 
committee of the United States, 
Great Britain and the USSR for 
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Murray Body plant workers assembled at a rally shortly before it closed: Gov. Mennen “Soapy” 


Williams is speaking to them. 


Auto Local Asks Plan on.Runaways 


offs, builds them like Ford, withjan agreement was reached that 
automation turning out ten times any worker affected by the re- 
the amount with one-tenth of the, moval would have the right to 
manpower. 
GM does the same, and their com 
profits soar to astranomical heights 
while at the other pole, high 
of living, bragght on by inflation, 
short work weeks, and long lay- 
offs, bring the auto worker close | Workers. 


poverty 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. — The battle 
lines are being drawn here, 
with an occasional skirmish, 
by thousands of auto workers, 


to save their jobs, their union, 
from a massive shop runaway pro- 
gram of the auta barons. 

This 4 East Side, once mown 

industrial heart of the city, 
is rapidly becoming a t town. 
More than 168 plants have 
in Detroit, most of them on the Eas 
Side. A few of the better ones are 
known, like Hudson, Packard, 
Motor Products. 

Some 20 million square feet of 
factory space lies vacant here. The 
empty windows of the plants look 
out on streets where stores are va- 
cant, seven and eight stores to a 
block; and up above the offices’ 
that once held dentists, doctors,| 
real estate there are for rent signs. | 


Cars line the streets, their win- 


Two 


® 


THE first two weeks of May, 


At Chrysler Automotive Body 


dows grimy with dust, their own-| plant on Detroit's East Side, near- 


ers. unable to buy gasoline, because. 
in Michigan there are 200,000 un- 
— . Detroit has over 100,- 


Sales tax, the “poor man’s tax” 
in the last 10 months in Michigan 
has dro $10,000,000, reveal- 
ing the bite of the’ depression con- 
ditions. 

* 

ON THE other side’ of the tracks 
the auto companies report that in 
the first quarter of 1957 they made 
in profits after taxes, $448 mil- 
lion compared with $402 million in 
the same period for 1956. 

Now as the workers fight back to 
prevent more plants from running 
away to cheap labor, non-union 
areas, “soft” spots, the commercial 
press falsely charges that indus- 
try is being “driven” out of Michi- 
gan because of too heavy taxes. 
Michigan business in 1956 con- 
tributed only 14 percent of taxes; 
consumers gave 68 percent. 


Organized labor demands - the 
abolition of the sales tax and 
corporation profits tax of 14 per- 
cent, that would bring in $314 mil- 
lion a year. ; 

Actually the corporations have 
been leaving since 1950 and before. 
Ford started in 1946: and since 
then has built some-62 new plants 
across the nation with the aid of 
fast tax writeoffs, and buttered up_ 
with big war material orders, from 
which the pentitugravy is rich, 

THE rugaway shop by ‘Ford has 

aid off. For example the company 


: 


piled up. $10 billion in profits’ . 


_since 1946, while weakening the}. 


base of the union terrifically here.| - 


At. Rouge where 76,000 used to 
pay dues, the rest of the jobs are 
gone to the. new plants across the) 
nation, BUT. E WORKERS | 
STAYED HERE. 
: Se eee * athe | ard 
game, a little siower on. the 
— Ford or Ooh Now 
Chrysler builds them too with he 
of fast government tax write- 
nF tag ra 


* 


that no dies would 


some guarantee of what would 


et 
Sieton to 2,000 men whose jobs 
went with the dies. 


For two weeks the company 


cost |Sler or any other outfit from re- 


thousand evictions a month! THE powerful.economic weap-' 
roceur in Detroit. Some 520 land ‘on, that of refusing to let the dies’ 


contracts foreclosed on homes since | ' ; ag 
Jan. 1 to April 1. The Circuit be moved, which the ‘rank and file! workin 


Court Commissioners say “it's like 
depression times again.” 


urg, Ohio, until they! a+ 


work in one or two other of the’ 


| is of course won't stop Chry- 


ducing the work force,” shtittin 
'down plants and not calling ba 
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ys plants anywhere. | 


ng Al DETROIT, © 

SO FAR in this journey 
through the mighty gities 
of the Midwest, my impres- 
sion grows that the prosper- 
ity workers enjoy — their 
cars, their homes, their refriger- 
ators and TV sets—is based on 
the full week's pay-check PLUS 
the overtime they got. And on 
the fact that two members of 
the family, wife and husband, 
work. It takes beth, and steady 
jobs, to meet the day-to-day ex- 
pense of living, and the addi- 
tional good things they have 
bought on the instalment plan. 


If the full week sags at all, 
soc tnemet. Tha led ook 
grows s 
cars go back to the and 
the stores selling enameled 
kitchenware and television sets 
are deserted. 

That was the case in Youngs- 
town where the black, spraw!l- 
ing steel mills are at four-fifths 
capacity and the three-four day 
week is increasingly the rule. I 
encountered that in Cleveland 
and now here in Detroit. 

Consequently a big question 

arises over the i 


‘placed in the hands of the UAW) i 


| top leadership could have produced: 
bigger gains. The issue of sever- 


ance pay, travel pay, even UAW. 


15,000 Chrysler workers said they president Walter Reuther's pro-| 
business of moving out dies to run-| new plants, close to the old ones, | 


away shops in non-union areas and | not in the “corn fields,” could have! 
leaving men with 10 years or more 


seniority to face starvation. 


been out on the table for the com-| 
|pany was over a barrel. 

| While the partial gain was won, | 
it will increase the tension among 


by the. vacant Motor Products! workers, as one ‘bumps” another, | 
plant and a mile or two from the because of hi seniority. The} 
vacant Hudson and Packard plants, ; O°™P@9yZg! 


of the union 
| continues and it sti 


can Tun to) 


15,000 Chrysler ABD workers told |. soft spots” in the corn fields: | 
the compan 
go to Twit 


Dodge Local 3 has now proposed 
‘at the UAW. convention a national 
‘conference to map out a plan to! 
_meet this and stiffen labors resis- 
‘tance, It’s a must. Because every 
‘day brings new ghosts here in 


couldn’t get the dies out. Finally’ “Dynamic Detroit. 
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_- Runaway Stove Works, This plant is: moving from. Detroit to 
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day for these workers is June 30, 
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archs are setting up their new 
and highly automated plants in 
rural areas where the tradition 
of -trade-unionism is relatively 
new. 
To sell your home, pack up 
family and baggage, se follow 
iob to the — is no 
ition. And even 
though the auto union has 
wrung seniority rights for work- 
ers in the migrating plants — 
which means na are entitled 
to jobs in the new. plants on the 
basis of their years in the in- 
dustry—it incurs expensive and 
upsetting upheavals in . their 
lives and that of their. families. 
It seemed to me the proposals 
of August Scholle, head of the 
Michigan ClO—that the govern- 
ment build low - rent housing 
projects alongside the 
plants—had considerable merit 


~though it is not the whole an 


swer. 

Nobody—short of socialism— 
‘has come up with the full an- 
swer to this question: if your 
job moves away from you after 
‘many years that you have been 
with it, how do you recapture 
it without tearing up your roots 
in the community where yaur. 
‘children were reared, where you 
established ties and friends, 


) the question, 
old Yiddish song says, 
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wages. They sy tn rightly that 
the corporations have netted en- 
ormous profits and can stand the. 
gaff. And this demand is rising 
everywhere you set foot in the 
great midland of America. Still 
muted—though it doubtless will 
grow—is the to the 
automobile market to that third 
of mankind’ sow living under 
the banner of. socialism—China, 
with jts nearly 600,000,000, and 
the other lands. 

kl 


TO MIDWESTERNERS at 
you: discover that the 
speedup is the big bugaboo. I 
went through the Ford plant the 
other day -and watched them 
at the belt. In the band of sight- 
seers | saw Indians from Bom- 
bay, aeemge ny a Asia 
and from Europe. , 
sion was postponed to set ne 
for an emperor — the King of 
Viet Nam who got the fanciest 
of red-carpet treatment here, as 
elsewhere. 


But when we continued I felt 
the same sensation strike me as 
it does everytime I make this 
round: the sense of awe at the 


—the 

tion—the parts of cars moving 
overhead to their destination, 
the' tonneaus coming down in 
one piece from above to be fit- 
ted to the chasgis and all the rest 
you know so well. 


A car comes off the helt 
every 48 seconds: it is driven 
pell-meil fifteen yards to the 
spot where it is tested, at the 
same break-neck speed, and 
then, if no major flaws are de- 


tected, it is sped to a spot on 
the great floor; ready te ge to 
market. All moves at a breath- 
taking pace: anyone who 

worked in the ‘induitry knews 
what this means in wear-and- 
tear on the human frame. 

‘It looks easy, maybe, to the 
sightseer who never worked 
in modern industry. It Ss 
seemed a cinch to the Emperor 
of Viet Nam. I doubt if he spec- 
ulated on what it meant to the 
workingmen- and workingwom- 
en—I saw women on the same 
jobs with men at an early stage 
of the belt—fit a half dozen bolts, 
screw them on, move a few 
inches to the right or left as the 
inexorable belt passes them. 


Nobody who has not worked 
on the conveyor can describe 
the impact on the human nerv- 
ous system to repeat that opera- 
tion thousands of times a day, 
do nothing else but that, keep 
up with the merciless pace of 
the belt—a pace whose tempo 
has crept up through the years.. 


So I talked to some who told 
how they get into their cars and 
course through the various ad- 
juncts of the auto empire to 
‘case the joint.” They go down- 
state or into the adjoining states 
and manage to get into the 
plants to observe the pace of 
the belt. They are voluntary 
time-engineers, with a different 
purpose. They~ have discovered 
a speedup worse in some places 
than it is even in their own 


shops. And they know the inex- 


_orable law of the capitalist or- 


der—that bad conditions ted to 
drive out bétter conditions—like 
Gresham's monetary law in eco- 
nomics, | 
So they make the time to chat, 
after the day's’ work, with the 
union brothers where the belt 
moves faster than their own and 
they let them know. So I found 
that everywhere, the workers 
are hammering away at-the de- 
structive tempo of the convey- 
or belt. : t+ 
These are a few of the reali- 
ties your correspondent has ob- 
served at this stage of his jour- 
and next week will-describe the 
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Grandpa Knows Best | 


Following is the text of the 
prepared address of Dr. Martin 


By BEN LEVINE Great Americ&iiHoax,” and it was 
ED WYNN'S star. seems to 


be rising again in the enter- . 


tainment firmament. Almost 
50 years ago, Mr. Wynn climb- 
ed from the valley of vaude- 
ville to the 

heights of Broad- 

way musical com-3#. 3s 

edy, and since ge 

then he has keptti@ 

our grandfathersiiee 

and our fathers Bias 

and the presenti 
generation laugh- 

ing in tune with 

his kindly, em- 

barrassed giggle. * 

But nothing fades more quickly 
than an actors fame. 

Ed Wynn brightened _-Para- 
mount’s comedy films of the 1920s. 
The “Perfect Fool” of the stage and 
the “Fire Chief” of radio were 
household words in the 1930s. Ed 
Wynn was the first to broadcast 
a complete musical from the thea- 
tre, during the hit’ run of the 
“Laugh Parade.” In‘ 1933 he put 
250,000 into a vain attempt to 
organize a new network. Television 
audiences knew him well in the 
1940s and the early 1950s. 

But when, for a short interval, 
he submerged beneath the airwaves 
for a much needed rest,,no ripple 
marked the once so busy spot. 

Now Mr. Wynn, at the age of 
71,- is on his way back, having 
traversed the usual return route, 
which generally includes appear- 
-ances on such programs as “What's 
My Line,” Steve Allen, Ed Sulli- 
van and Perry Como, stations on 
a two-way escalator in which actors 
with declining drawing powers 
meet, on their way down, those 
veteran performers whe are on 
the comeback trail. 

* 


TWO recent spectaculars mark- 
ed Ed Wynn’s latest full-scale de- 
but, in each of which he maintain- 
ed the main and arduous role with 
unabated vigor. 

In the second of these two shows, 
“Protege, on the Alcoa Sunday 
night hour, Mr. Wynn. fittingly 
enough played the part of a vet- 
eran actor, Billy Bishop, who comes 
out of retirement to a new chance 
on TV. Billy Bishop, eager to dis- 
pense the wealth of his experience, 
gets into trouble with the director 
and the star, for nothing seems 30 
unnecessary to ambitious and arro- 
gant youths as an oldtimers ad 
vice. 

The young men give Billy 
Bishop the boot, and we are given 
to understand that the show, be- 
cause his- advice was rejected, is a 
flop. It is never made perfectly 
clear, however, whether Billy is a 
bore or a genius. 


A VERY personal moral, it seem- 
ed to me, was subtly inserted by 
Mr. Wynn into “Protege.” When we 
remember that Mr. Wynn, at the 
height of his career, wrote his own 
shows, and when we see “Protege” 
credited to a synthetic sounding 
name like Philo Higley, we can 
, reasonably suspect that no matter 
whose was the hand that wrote the 
lines, Mr. Wynn's guiding fingers 
were on the wrist. 

If this is true, we have the situa- 
tion of an actor writing (and prob- 
ably directing) a show about«an 
actor who also seeks to do the 
writing and directing. 

(It was like the picture on the 
box of Baker’s cocoa that had me, 
as a child at the breakfast table, 
day-dreaming of infinity. The pic- 
ture was of a youn 
ing, on a tray, a box of Baker's 
cocoa, on which in turn was-a pic- 
ture of a young woman, etc., etc.) 

Behind Ed Wynn's dead-pan 
mask there evidently is the .propa- 
gandist, insinuating the lesson that 
Cicero illustrated in a metaphor of 
a ship on which youth is active 


before the mast and old age is the " 


quiet pilot on. helm. 


PROPAGANDA for old age in 
even a wider field is contained 


woman carry- 


given on the Wednesday 10 p.m. 


20th Century-Fox Hour. 


Here too, though.a very real and 
quite famous television name, that 
of Paddy Chayefsky, was given 
us as the author, the internal evi- 


dence is strong that Mr. Wynn had 


something to do with the quite un- 


Chayefsky plot. 
The story begins realistically 
enough. A printer, employed by a 


corporation which is a subsidiary | 


of a subsidiary of a subsidiary, is 
fired at the age of 65 because of a 
ukase issued by the president of 
the pyramid. | 

Loneliness is a typically Chayef- 
sky theme, driving young men like 
Marty into marriage and constitut- 
ing the main burden of old age. 
Ed Wynn sitting in the park among 
other old men portrays the proper 
pathos. 

But then there is a change, and 
here we can swear Ed got his polly- 
annish light fingers into the pie. 

The 65-year-old printer prints a 
phony letter-head, he masquerades 
as the big president whom no one 
has ever seen, and~he swings the 
nation into a movement that rein- 
states sexagenarians back into fac- 
tories and offices. 

A Chayefsky slice of realism is 
transformed into thé cake of a 
situation comedy. We may yet have 
a series called “Grandfather Knows 
Best.” 

The motive, of course, is laud- 
able, and there cannot be enough 
of. stories about heroic old men 
who buck the tyranny of time and 
the cruelty of capitalism, like Al- 
bert Maltz’s “Journey of Simon Me- 
Keever.” 

But the means employed in “The 
Great American Hoax” are not the 
best. 

I am surprised, for example, that 
Ed Wynn, one of the most prom- 
inent supporters of the strike that 
created Equity in 1919, did not 
‘rata out to whoever wrote the 

ines of the “Hoax” that no print- 
ers union (a union is mentioned in 
the script) would meekly consent 
to a discharge based solely on an 
age limit, 

No mention is made of pensions. 
Yet the printers’ union is foremost 
in that field. 

And how can the American pub- 
lic be kidded into believing that 
the question can be settled by a 
handshake with the boss?™ 

“- 

WE welcome Ed Wynn’s propa- 
= for old age, and we hope 

e continues along that line. The 
kindly nature evidneced by his 
beaming face.apparently makes him 
desire to sée others be given the 
opportunity Jiis: talents have won 
for him. : 

I do not kna@w whether, in the 
years. left to him, Ed Wynn will, 
through ‘his fiiterest in the subject 
of old age, consider the advantages 
Vf socialism. But maybe he will. 
For not- the least. of the benefits 
that socialism will confer on man- 
kind will Be the chance for all of 
us, and not only the.exceptionally 
gifted, to make of the period of old 
- a pleasant and useful part of 
ife. 4 


dn the, first. of Mr..Wymn’s two 5 
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Luther King, Jr., to the Prayer 
Pilgrimage for Freedom in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on May 17. Dr, 
King is pastor of the Dexter Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, Montgom- , 
ery, Ala.; president of the Mont- 
gomery Improvement Associa- 
tion; and chairman of the South- 
ern Leadership Conference, 


THREE YEARS. AGO the Su- 
preme Court of this nation ren- 
dered in simple, eloquent and un- 
equivocal language a decision 
which will long be stencilled on 
the mental sheets of succeeding 
generations. For all men of goed- 
will, this May 17 decision came as 
a joyous davhesiah to end the long 
night of enforced segregation. 
It came as a. great beacon light of 
hope to millions of distinguished 
people throughout the world who 
had dared only to dream of free- 
dom. It came as a legal and so- 
ciological. deathblow,to the old 
Plessy doctrine of “separate-but- 
equal.” It came as a reaffirmation 
of the good old American doctrine 
of freedom and equality for all 
people. 

Unfortunately, this noble and 
sublime decision has not gone 
without opposition. This opposi- 
tion has often risen to ominous 
proportions. Many states have 
risen up in open defiance. The 
legislative halls of the South ring 
loud with such words as “interpe- 
sition” and “nullification.” .Meth- 
ods of defiance range from crip- 
pling economic a a0 to the 
tragic reign of violence and ter- 
ror. All of these forces have con- 
joined to make for massive re- 
sistance, 

But, even more, all types of con- 
niving methods are still being used 
to prevent Negroes from becoming 
registered voters. The denial of 
this sacred-~right is a tragic be- 
trayal of the highest maindaics of 
our democratic traditions and it 
is democracy turned up side down. 

So long as I do not firmly and 
badenentle possess the right to 
vote I do not possess myseli. I 
cannot make up my mind—x is 
made up for me. I cannot live us 

democratic citizen, observing 
the laws I have helped tc euact 
—I can only submit to the edict 
of others. 

So our most urgent request to 
the President of the United States 
and every member of Congress is 
to give us the right to vote. 

Give us the ballot and we will 
no longer have to worry the fed- 
eral government about our basic 
rights. 

Give us the ballot and we will 
no longer plead to the federal 
government for passage of an anti- 
lynching law; we will by the 
power of our vote write the lav 
on the statute books of the South- 
ern states, and bring an end to 
the dastardly acts of the bvoded 
perpetrators of vidlence. 

ive us the ballot and we will 
transform the salient misdeeds of 
bloodthirsty mobs into the caleu- 
lated g deeds. of orderly citi- 
Zens. 

Give us the ballot and we will 
fill our legislative halls with men 
of goodwill, and send to the sac- 
red halls of Congress men who will 
not sign a Southern Manifesto be- 
cause of their devotion to the man- 
ifesto of justice. 

Give us the ballot and we will 
place judgts-on the benches of 
the South who will “do justly and 


love mercy,” and we will place at 


the head of the Southern states - 


governors who have felt not only 
the tang of the human, but the 
glow of the divine. - 

Give us the ballot and we will 
guietly and non-violently, without 
| bitterness, implement 
the Supreme Court’s decision of 
May 17, 1954, 
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ernment has evinced this quajity 
of leadership. If the minoaling and 
legislative branches of the govern- 
ment were as Concerned about the 
protection of our _ citizenship 
rights as. the federal courts have 


been, then the transition from a 


segregated to an integrated society 
wou be infinitely smoother. 
But we so eften look to Washing- 
ton in vain for this concern. 

In the midst of the tragic break- 
down of law and order, the execu- 
tive branch of the government is 
all too silent and apathetic. In 
the midst of the desperate need for 
civil rights legislation, the legis- 
lative branch of the government is 
all too stagnant and hypocritical. 

This dearth of positive van Kay 
ship from the federal Government 
is not confined to one particuiar 
pn party. Both parties have 

trayed the cause of justice. The 
Democrats have betrayed it by 
capitulating to the prejudices and 
undemocratic practices of the 
Southern Dixiecrats. The Repub- 
licans have betrayed it by capitu- 
lating to the blatant hypoétrisy of 
right wing, reactionary Northern- 
ers. These men so often have a 
high blood pressure of words and 
an anemid of deeds. 

In the midst of \these prevailing 
conditions, we come. to Washing- 
ton today pleading with the Presi- 
dent and the members of Congress 
to provide a strong, moral and 
courageous leadership for a situ- 
ation that cannot permanently be 
evaded, We come humbly to say 
to the men in the forefront of our 
goverriment that the civil rights 
issue is not an ephemeral, evan- 
escent domestic issue that can. be 
kicked about by reactionary guar- 
dians of the status quo; it is rather 
an eternal moral issue which may 
well determine the destiny of our 
nation in the ideological struggle 
with communism. The hour is 
late. The-clock of destiny is tick- 
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ing out. We must act now, be- 
fore it is too late. 

A’ Second area in which there 
is need for strong leadership is 
from the white Nurthern liberals. 
There is a dire need today for a 
liberalism which is truly liberal. 
What we are witnessing today. in 
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Searching Analysis 
Of a Modern Judas 


THE UN - AMERICANS. By 
Alvah Bessie. Cameron Ass0ci- 
ates. 383 pp. $4.75. 


By AL RICHMOND 
ALVAH BESSIE encount- 
ered the fascists in Spain as 


a member of the Abraham ~ 


Lincoln Battalion, and he en- 
countered the House Com- 


mitte on Un-American Activities in: 
Washington as one of the Holly- 
wood Ten. 

These two experiences are skill- 
fully interlaced to make the au- 
thentic historic texture of his new 
novel. 

The Spanish War and the Un- 
American ‘Committee are much 
more, of course, than personal ex- 
perience. Each- was the hallmark 
of a decade. The sympathetic iden- 
tification millions of American felt 
with the Spanish ple was the 
high-water mark ee great demo- 
cratic era, for it was on the fields 
of Spain that the central conflict 
of the 1930s, between fascism and 
democracy, was first joined in blood 
and battle. 

Conversely, the Un-American 
Committee is an appropriate: sym- 
bol of the 1940s, for it was the 
precursor, in tactic and intellectual 
method, of what was later to be 
known as McCarthyism. 


IN A sense, the Spanish War and ° 


the Un-American Gommittee repre- 
sent the opposite poles of the axis 
on which much of contemporary 
life has revolved. 


dier of the Abraham Lincoln Bat- 
talion, who remains true to what 
he fought for in Spale, and Francis 
X. Lang, witness for the Un-Amer- 
ican Committee, who betrays not 
only a trend but the image in 
which he wished he had been 
created. 

The relationship between the 
two men, its psychological sub-_ 
Jeties and most especially Lang's 
Judas-like mixture of passionate ad- 
miration, envy and finally hate, 
provides the central] human thread, 

* 


CHRONOLOGICALLY, the nar- 
rative begins when the two meet 
at the Spanish front’as war corres- 
pondents, both animated by a deep 
sympathy for the Spanish people, 
both perceiving what the war is all 
about. The . dramatic climax is. 
reached a-decade later when Lang 


_ testifies against Blaw in a perjury 


prosecution following the appear- 
ance of both before the Un-Ameri- 
can Cummittee. 


For Blau Spain was a beginning, 
He ct the correspondent’s type-# 
writer for a soldier's machine-gun, 
and upon his return from the war 
enlists in the Communist Party 
with an unqualified sense of dedi- 
cation. 

For Lang Spain was a false start, 
a romantic love affair and an emo- 
tional-binge that later leads to a 
six-month membership ia the party 
and remains as the memory of a 

ion ultimately to 
-desecrated, 


The two historic symbols are per- : 


by the 
lau, ‘sol- 


we 


in Bessie’s nov 
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so many Northern communities is 
"a sort of quasi-ltberalism which is 
based on the principle of looking 
Sympathetically at all sides. It is 
@ liberalism so bent on seeing all 
» sides, that it fails to become com- 
| mitted to either side. It is a lib- 
eralism that is so objectively ana- 
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lyfical that it is not reer 
committed. It isa liberalism whic 

is neither hot or cold,.but luke- 
warm. ; 7 

We call for a. liberalism from 
the North which will be thorough- 
ly committed to the ideal of racial 
justice and will not be deterred 
by. the propaganda and subtle 
words of those who say, “slow up 
for a while, you are pushing too 
fast.” 

A third solution that we must 
look to for strong leadership is 
from the moderates of the white 
South. It is unfortunate,indeed, 
that at this time the leadership 
of the white South stems from 
the close-minded _ reactionaries. 
These persons gain prominence 
and power by the dissemination 
of false ideas, and by deliberate- 
ly appealing to the deepest hafe 
responses’ within the human mind, 
it is my firm belief that this close- 
minded, reactionfiry, recalcitrant 


. group constitutes a ndmerical mi- 


nority.’ There are in the white 
South more open-minded  mode- 
rates than appears onthe surface. 
These persons are silent today be- 
cause of fear of social, political 
and economic reprisals. God — 
that the white moderates of the 
South will rise up~ courageously, 
without fear, and take up the dead- 
ership in this tense period of tran- 


sition. 
. 


I CANNOT CLOSE without 
stressing the urgent need for 
strong, courageous and_ intelligent 
leadership from the Negro commu- 
nity. We need leadership that is 
calm and yet positive. This is no 
day for the rabble-rouser, whether 
he be Negro or white. We must 
realize that we are grappling with 
the most weighty social problem 
of this nation, and in grappling 
with such a complex problem there. 
is no place for misguided emo- 
tionalism. We must work passion- 
ately and unrelentingly for the 
goal of freedom, but we must be 
sure that our hands are clean in 
the struggle. We must never strug- 
gle with falsehood, hate-or malice. 
Let us never become bitter. 

There is another warning signal. 


“news analyst, who boasted of his 
’friencl in the White House, is a 
brilliantly realized character. 

* His inner. conflicts, -his motiva- 
‘tions, his weaknesses, his disinte- 
‘gration, theemany facets of his in- 
creasing decadence, and finally his 
_ self-destruction—all these are prob- 


' 


-ed with deftness and_ perception 


“so that the man’s insides are laid 


open as in an abdominal operation. 


= You never get to know Blau that 


‘4ntimately. He remains one of those 


b 
because of a barrier that is hard 
+ to define. 

a * 

' WHY is it so difficult to create 
’an authentic Communist? © Bessie 
‘suggests an answer. The book ends 


‘with a love letter from Blau, a - 


Final affirmation. “I'm praying that 
Swhen you come into the room,” 
"he writes from a hospital bed, “you 
“will see that the two halves of me 
“have finally become one whole; the 
‘political man and the human be- 
ing.” | 
- Blau may have thought he 


ple whom you would like to 
‘know better but somehow cant 
: 


heightened because the contrast be- 
tween them is played across the 
board of human traits and foibles. 

Lang is tall, “he was considered 


handsome and had the melting 
brown eyes that invariably attract 
women.” Blau is short, “with an 
ugly face and a beautiful. smile.” 
Lang is a gentile (the X stands for 
Xavier), Blau a Jew. Lang is a 
libertine, Blau is the saddest of 
puritans,.a romantic puritan. Lang 
drinks to excess and smokes. Blau 
neither drinks nor smokes, Lang 
was born. poor and got rich. Blau 
was born in comfortable circum- 
stances and got. poor. 


YOU might think that the dice 
are equally loaded against both, 
but it is not so. Lang is real, with 
his vices and surface advantages. 
Only Blau’s excessive virtues “and 
handicaps appear somewhat con- 
trived. 

Perhaps it is carping to complain 
that the nove! has only one full- 
bodied character when that’s one 
more than most have, but criticism 
is often a regret for what might 
have been. 


~ 


South — 


We talk a great deal about our 
rights, and rightly so. “We proudly 
proclaim that three-fourths of the 
oples of the world are colored. 
We have the privilege of noticing 
in our generation the great drama 
of freedom and independence as 
it unfoldsin Asia and ‘Africa. All 
of these things are in line with the 
unfolding ‘work of providence. 


But we. must be sure that we 
accept them. in the right spirit. 
We must not seek to use our 
emerging freedom and our grow- 
ing power to.do the same thing 
to the white minority that has 
been done to us for so many cén- 
turies. We must not: become vic- 
timized with a_ philosophy of 
“black supremacy.” Our aim must 
never be to defeat nor to humili- 
ate the white man, but to win his 
friendship and understanding, and 
thereby create a society in which 
all men will be able to live to- 


‘gether “as brothers. 


We must also avoid the tempta- 


tion of being victimized with a 


psychology of victors. In our na- 


tion, under the guidance of the 
superb legal staff of the NAACP, 
we have been able, through the 
courts, to remove the legal basis 
of segregation, This is by far one 
of the most marvelous achieve- 
ments of our generation. Every. 
person of goodwill is profoundly 
indebted to the NAACP for its 
noble work. We must not, how- 
ever, remain satisfied with a court 
“victory” over our whiite brothers. 

We must respond to every de- 
cision with an understanding -of 
those who have opposed us and 
with an appreciation of the diffi- 
cult adjustments that the court 
orders pose for them. 

We must act in such a way as 
to make possible a coming together 
of white people and colored peo- 
ple on the basis of a real harmony 
of interest and understanding. We 
must seek an integration based on 
mutyal respect: 

I conclude by saying that each 
of us must keep faith in the future. 
Let us realize that as we struggle 
alone, but God struggles with us. 
He is leading us out ofa bewilder- 
ing Egypt, through/ a bleak .and 
desolate wildernes#, toward a 
bright and _ glittering promised 
land. Let ts go forth into the 
glorious future with the words of 
James Weldon Johnson resounding 
in our souls; 

God of our weary years, 

God of our silent tears, 

Thou who has brought us thus 

far on the way; 


‘ a 


i i i i i i i a 
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ALVAH BESSIE is one of 
the handful of American writ- 
ers who have maintained the 
honor of literature in our 
country during these years of 
the toad. He has 
dared to write 
about the major 
themes, not the 
accidental, about 
the fundamental 
and typical, not 
the eccentric. 

It is really 
amazing to note 
how ‘few writers 
are doing this to- 
day. You can read a shelf of good, 
well-made novels by Hemingway, 
Faulkner, Caldwell and others, or 
the poetry of Carl Sandburg, Rob- 
ert Frost or A. H. Auden, for in- 
stance, and never once Jearn that 
there has been a cold war raging 


.in America, in which most Ameri- 


cans were terrorized, in which they 
almost surrendered their. heritage 
of free speech and free thought, 
in which some were hounded to 
suicide, and others degenerated in- 
to informers and Judases, in which 
a few Americans fought the terror, 
but all were stricken with name- 
less fear, all suffered. 

How can any writer live through 
a plague and never mention its ef- 
fect on him or the characters in his 
fiction? But they do it, our au- 
thors, and that is why the present 
crop of American literature is paler, 


representative of this people than 
even the awful gentility of the 
Gilded Age. It is not national, but 
a measly suburban sophisticated 
thing. 

* 


IN .-his magnificent new novel, 
“The UnAmericans, reviewed in 
this issue of The Worker, Alvah 
Bessie has created a full length 
portrait of what really happened 
to Americans during these fateful 
decades of war, fascism and Mc- 
Carthyism. 

Bexyinning in Spain, and coming 
down to the Congressional Inquisi- 
tion, Bessie has managed to crowd 
in an amazing amount of history. 
But his book, which I have just 
enjoyed reading, is more than a 
social document. it is a story of 
real human beings sweating out 
their earthly term in this troubled 
epoch of the great. wars and so- 
cial revolutions. 

It is a triumph of the story tell- 
ing art when a writer can combine 
the typical with the individual. 
Bessie has done just this. I could 
not help comparing the book with 
many of the novels of Howard 
Fast, who has just been converted 
back to New York Times democ- 
racy. 

Everyone is always being very 
noble in the usual Fast novel. 
There are several in which some 
humans can be found. Generally, 


the little humble signs of a fallen 


poorer, less broadly human, less _ 


, i aes ‘ f ef a ae ©: 4 See ne 
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_ WRITERS IN THE TIME OF THE TOAD 
‘By MICHAEL GOLD 


human being, not a statue, are 
rarely present, the way people 
make love at a certain stage of his- 
tory, the way a man flinches in 
danger even if he is a people's 
hero, the smallness of him contra- 
dicting the greatness, the whole 
complicated ewe being. 

We need sound and honest psy- 
chology in our literature, especially 
today. Bessie traces with the skill of 
a social psychiatrist the torturous 
roads by which Francis Lang he- 
comes a Judas. It is necessary to 
know what really makes a Judas. 
The famous playwright and radio 
commentator worked up a_ very 
strong alibi, in which he used all 
the noble words and _ spiritual 
poses, to convince himself that he, 
Judas, was the hero of the piece, 
and Jesus, og his best friend, Ben 
Blau, was its villain. 

But the wife of Judas put it all 
more simpiy. “He has an absolute 
horror of being poor again,” she 
says. No, he can't afford the lux- 
ury of integrity, as Stuart Chase 
once phrased it. A corrupt pros- 
perity is the big American disease 
today, and writers naturally share 
in the corruption. That’s why they 
never said a mumbling word dur, 
ing all these bad and bitter years 
of the Toad. Only a handful saved 
the honor-of literature. 

* 

NO reviewer so far as I could 
notice has batted an eye or men- 
tioned the fact that Bessie’s novel 
is full of some of the saltiest four- 
letter waterfront language ever 
seen on the printed page. 

Lett wing editors have never be- 
fore permitted the four-letter word 
in our books or journals. Let me 
admit that I myself have often as 
an editor broken the heart of young 
Hemingways by removing the “f” 
and “s” seasoning from theisJiter- 
ary pepperpot. There is a good 
theory: behind such mutilation. It 
is not just the hypocrisy of the old 
and feeble. 

The theory is that the workin 
class, including your saltiest af 
waterfront characters, prefer not 
to meet these words in their litera- 
ture. They associate such language 
with the shiphold, .the barroom 
and the army barracks. They feel 
it has no place in a publication that 
is trying’ to teach socialism and a 
better life. 

-Also, workers don’t like. their 
children or their wives to encount- 
er such language. On this point, 
I am not arguing, but reporting 
something I knoW is a fact. The 
worker may drink, smoke, swear 
and use every dirty word evolved 
by unregenerate mankind since the 
great Fall. But he won’t let a. book 
or pa into his home if it reports 
such speech faithfully. There it is, 
so what should a radical editor do? 
Is he fighting for socialism and 
trade unionism,.or for the right, to 
print féur-letter words? He is fight- 
ing for the greater cause of course. 
In its name hé has the duty not to 
confuse the issue by printing the 
forbidden words. The oar dethes 
words, like prohibition, are the sac- 
red war of the ite Sigentyin, 


~ ,JUST the same, some are really 
dramatic and effective. At one point 
in Bessie’s book the man whe is to 
become a Judas uses a particularly 
vile word to his wife. It sams up 
his ego-swollen, sadistic nature, 
and hints of treason to come. It” 
really develops the story. In re- 
porting the speech of the average 


Thou who has by thy might, 

Led us into the light, 

Keep us forever in the path, 
we pray. 

Lest our feet stray from the 
places, our God, where we 


met thee. 
Lest our hearts, drunk with the 
wine of the world we forget ~ 


thee; 
Shadowed \ beneath. thy hand, ’ 
' may we forever. stand | 
, true to our’ 


fused or mended his own dich- 
“otomy, but his creator did not en- 
“dow him with the means to do so, 
“and the only evidence that he did 
4s his own letter, which is -hardly . 
“gonclusive. Kar] Marx once observ- 
d that it is necessary to distinguish 
etween what individuals 
itica ies say about themselves 
‘and t they really are, and. the 


a 


‘game holds true for characters in 


man it is almost impossible net to 
~1ise such words, if the whole truth 
is to be describéd. Workers should 
realize too, that nowadays these 
words: are in the library books, 
often. in current magazines and 
"ie — newspapers, as never before. It 
eS ee my won't hurt the kids, I — 
They are growimg up in a er 
~ .age than ours. It isn’t dirty words 
“+ that will oe om It Asaf ; 
capitalism, = % 


Reverting to what it is, here is 
an absorbing novel, narrated with 
skill and dramatic feeling, which 
has a sense of history and graphi- 
cally expresses a central social con- 
flict through the actions of human 
beings, and which, above all, has 
the rare quality of affirmation. 

You might. get slightly irritated 
with Blau, but you will never be 
‘tion | indifferent or bored and at the end 
Since: Lang is the better con- you should feel the better and the .. True to our, Go 
sived, Blau tends to become richer for having read this books-  . ~~ native land) 
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The Breath of ng Stirs 
In the Soviet Land and Hearts 


JIVINE {and the extension of the Union 
Sy PO Goneeiee Republics’ control in economic rte) 


Sther matters the almost. limitless 
THE. liveliness that one inplications aod “remifications of 
comes to accept as normal in 


the public stayed away! 

picked Akimov’s attitude as “bour- 
eois box-office 
ut Ministér of C 


the “detsentralizatsia” idea have’ 
the Soviet scene has been | been widely discussed in the cen-| 


specially marked during the | me senes Thos eit a at 
past few months. There are sly: go eu holes dlsceeied ae , . 
three quite distinct reasons for this| amined for many months yet. 
“certain liveliness”—or four if lies Long before the idea had taken, , 
include the unusually clear skies) crete official form 1 had pots IN the field of literature the J 
and invigorating air of the years’ yoo for something like it voic-| sition is not quite so clear, 


re Mikhailov 


theatre world will have a much 


freer hand in future. 
* 


they were satisfied why worry P 
e Old Guard of critics at-} 


essionalism”™ | 


and other authorities have made it! 
clear that the man-on--the-job in the’ | 


spring and early summer. ed by dozens of industrial, agricul-| vexed question here is the scope— 
The first, and the one that | pea g and administrative officials! and perhaps even the meaning —of 
strikes the eye re as you nig lok ¥ mak my travels during} Socialist Realism. 
in the — and tne oye? dh, the past year in wide areas of Wes-| Konstantin Simonov, one of the 
course the . roteeg L. “tern Siberia, the republics of Ta- leading champions of the method, 
wai Tey ns F out sh estiva tong |atia and Bashkiria, ‘along the begins a six-thousand-word letter 
The second is the preparations y4j0. and in the minin cat | oh ee eabliect te: Neey Br wae 
for another greatest-ever event— gin-land areas of <n. 
the USSR’s Fortieth Anniversary, sore of them, being human, want- 
centered on November 7 but! od a freer hand and they advanced 
spreading over a. wide and | the traditional ar ts about the 
taking all kinds of forms, official man-on-the-spot knowing best: but 
and popular, serious and festive. | obvious! they had a ud better 
The third, and the one | am case ts Mer I imagined and their 
specially concerned with here, i, contentions have been accepted at 
be summed up inthe two appar- | the highest level much sooner than 


written on the subject 

| Realism”, but none of these mil- 
lions of words, so far as I know, 
have been devoted to a generally 


acceptable, specific definition of 
the term. 
ay into 


This omission seems to 

the hands of those og claim that 
gome critics use oak as a 
means of aftackin pte they 
dislike and that, though the basic 
principles are excellent, the way 
they are applied can have a cramp- 


ently unconnected words. “detzen- 
tralizatsia” eee and the dhe © et cowsl far too 
“initziativa’ (initiative medi- 
complex t int 
These terms apply specially tO ately wag. te e age ont spre ot 
certain interesting recent devel Hinto action is the stimulus to focal 
ments in the fight against after- | pride and ae. 
THE SAME ‘sdcsssisieiteiioiete® 
in the sense of giving the men-cf- 


effects of the “Cult of Personali 
| the-job a freer hand, is visible too, 


rticularly the cram of the 
Fe aT Wy ive | most critics vehemently deny). 
— net quite to the same de- 


For instance I have seen it, 


individual's. initiative, the excessive 
stated that a character in a Czech 
in the world of art (which 


reliance on “directives” and a cer- 
tain top-heaviness in administration 

” inches literature; the the- 
atre, the cinema and music). 


in general. It is confidently be- | 
lieved that these developments, be- | 
» the half-dozen years only | what 
of new plays based on 


portraying what you see. 


sides benefitting the individual, P that’ 


will release for the country as a 
whole a t store of talent and |. 
creative ability that had been left 


largely untapped. 
“Detsentralizatsia” 


portra aying 
Real. 


a ae et kee ne 
able to held their aginst earl- 


ticularly to industry, of course, but, baw plays by Russian“ asd foreign 


the term is also used popularly to 


applies par-. 


refer to new trends in literature whe famous Lenin 


and the arts—a matter I shall deal 
with later. : 


Py 


DURING the two months since _uscripts he said, ensured “that that an essential principle of So- 
Mr. Khrushchev presented his the-| plays “satisfied all the demands of | cialist Realism is one with which 
sis on the reorganiza and zon-/|all the authorities concerned with| few progressives can quarrel—the. 
ing of industries sees the well-being of drama”—and if) principle that ~ stipe writer or artist 


Is Soviet Industry Near Crisis? 


ingrad ucer, gy wa already been - i. 

situati biting article i on hn ot “ a = rag Bac f 
ation in a biting in t to 

pessoa wes Pravda, Official veto- Sociales Realism. po 

ing and repeated revisons of man-| 


e 


By NEMMY SPARKS 


IS THE Soviet plan for de- 
centralization of the manage- 
ment of industry the result, as * 
the New York Times mag 


fully ventures, of organiza-_ 
tional crisis and breakdown? Or| 
does it have frtitful implications | 
even beyond its organizational’ 
values? a. 
Undoubtedly, centralization of 
lanning and -management has’ 
8 excessive, and serious prob- 
lems do exist. But EVERY move 
in industry, in social planning, or) ° 
in politics is signalized by the -  Osede produced in Siberia are sold in Moscow, Similar aunts 
aeuing of problems calling for $0- travel from Moscow to Siberia. From Krokodil. 
ution, Such problems are’ them-| 


selves the best indication of the ™® ne. that the decentralization plan; solve the problem Of industrializa-, 
fact that bold new steps are need- ‘is a new major step, not only|tion if these aspirations are not 
od: ‘towards ‘solving problems of eco-|to be frustrated. China, where 

if such veoblems did. nok “asist nomic organization but also power is already in the Sikes of 
isis at ee danaituaia: taut aaa towards overcoming bureaucracy’ the working class and people, has 
thods > Be nt hese ‘showisiee. ste: ‘and carrying through far-reaching| embarked as a matter of course, to 


democratization. 
cess might well prove premature. | 


Thus the existence of problems is | FAL rs Segre ni | PRO ) 


cause neither for rejoicing by 4 Only through. the development 
pan nor concern by fri € of industry is it possible for society} 

eeisive question is: how are to reach that level of production heriting 
problems being met? ‘in which the mass of- the people a me 


major program of industrialization. 
7 


THE SOVIET Government, in- 
an undeveloped and eco- 
ruined country, had to 


énsure the socialist advance and 
democracy of the country, on a. 


F 


ing effect (which Simonov and) 


Despite the cynics, it is obvious! - 


: 


ustry as” the Aeeailation 
a mal ibility of advance (as 
well as for“defense) of its socialist : 


Perhaps the. first thirg . to strike. ;can improve their economic con- 
the observer is the answer this plan, ditions. Prt i is this that gives de- 
gives to a central question raised; mocracy’ real meaning to the peo- 
by detractors of the Soviet Union. | ple and~ makes democratic’ rights system. But’ it had to pay ¥ 
Has the Soviet system lost its revo-|  Riation in~practice. “penalty of being the first 
pong Be spirit, its ability to make| Thus ‘nowhere in the’ world do certain respects, as the Stak ‘en 
_ daring: advances in the social field?) we find democra without hout iacius-| lations and related discussions 

-Has ‘its system frozen into a rou-itry. -Wnder feuda pro-| have .sshown,. the ordeals of inter- 
tine? duction foodie ee are ea Ss eg aaa -vention, capitalist hostility and 

In the field of theary and. world} nant, there-was-no democracy. To- ye are rs Soviet. aes of 
.politics this question was. ;day the non-industrialized -coun-} tho 
answered by the 20th es of tries of the world are, of-have ve-| 
the Soviet Communist P ot cig been, 
ee garektins about Stalin werenies of: the — 

“. | step in answering this quest Ranatrian Meo; and: 

tion in” sid to the deol ee’ tahaeenctente in aspiration and in . 

ation of the USSR. rl 8 yc a in id in Baroaucrati- distortions ca 


Communist Party in its article last 


ee eth 


IT. WAS on i bi od this 
that N. Dudintsev's much- 


book, the exposur fi 
even 
press methods.” is . 


‘tion in book form of a novel on 
the ground that it spread pessi- 
‘mism, he commented: 


a note of finality in them (es 

ially in translation) I think 
“Are you sure? Wasn't it an wise to assume tht nothing is “B. 

offense to ‘spread alarm and de-'nal” in the Soviet Union, just as 

spondency’ im war time, and isn’t nothing is static. 


pet providing new laws and juridi-|rather refers to isolation from the 


cal procedures, th all of these} people as the hasic cause of the 
play an important role. The deci-| distortions in Soviet roraee Dag 
sive measure, it seems to me, lies| vealed in connection 
in the direction of the — = The Chinese Communists oon 
organization: is, to bring campaign on “handling contradic- 
management of production closer’ tions among the people” is chiefly 
to the people. _ ja campaign to prevent bur 

It is recognition of this idea that! from gairiing roots as they d ioe 
hes led many people recently to'o on new China. © Their method 
think favorably of Workers’ Coun-! of treating it is to take special 
cils in other countries. But to my/steps to re-establish close connec- 
mind, failing the proper advanced /!tions with the people at all levels 
stage of development—something| of leadership. The Chinese Com- 
that may be realized sorfie time in| munist Party is already showing 
the future—such a system might! examples full of promise for the- 
possibly lead either to a negation|success of its fresh and fully- 
of socialist planning altogether, or: rounded approach to thé problems 
to only the appearance rather than{of develppment of a new 
the actual management of indus-| In the case of the Soviet Union 
try. which already has an enormous in- 

* ‘dustrial plant and a highly devel- 

THE. DECENTRALIZATION | oped economic’ system’ which can- 
plan brings the management and not be allowed to. falter. without 
a degree of: planning of industry tragic cost to the country and the 
closer, to the individual Soviet re-} cause of peace and socialism 
publics." This means that levels of| where, the probleni™ is infinitely 
governnient, political and ‘trade harder. But by the same token, 
union Radsedkin much. closer to! would it be wrong to expect that 
the people Ramee will be deal-|as these plans of- re-organization 
n' ing with the problems ‘of manage-| succeed, their efféct will be all-the 
ment and. b wnt more « so line — , increasin g are Bee i 
with » their: possibilities, } tiative e peop 
needs and aspirations. This in it-}to the full the resources of the 
self may well provide the material a mass educational effort which 
base for a whole new -level ‘of attracted: so. much’ -attention 
democratization. —« - jall' over the world? .” 

It is significant that the Chinese It is along- this -road> that. the 
Soviet party, it seems to me is a 
Ex- ing to organize a firm material base 
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On the Way 


"The Dying Myths Of 
Old “King Cotten” 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


THE MEMORY of what 
is called its “days of glory” 
dies hard in Montgomery, 
Ala. This was the first Cap- 


ital of the Confederacy, and 
a metropolis of the Cotton King- 
dom, center of “white rule,” 
black soil and exploited disfran- 
chised Negroes. It was in Mont- 
gomery at the 

turn of the 

20th: Century 

that the Black 

Belt planters 

stole a consti- 

tutional con- § 

vention -and 


saddled the en- 


‘tire state with 


_ unable to get more than 2,300 


t+ 
#9 


a built-in rac- 

ist political sys- 

tem. Thus, the post-Civil War 
rulers sought to set for all time 
the relationship of Negroes to 
the state as wards and serfs. 
Democracy and the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship were reserved 
for whites. This system debased 
democracy and degraded those 
who accepted its assumptions. It 
was perfumed with sickly sweet 
southernisms: This is the South- 
ern “way. of life,” a “bi-racial so- 
ciety” in which happy, contented 
Negroes waived all rights to citi- 
genship in deference to “su- 
perior’ whites. Talk of discon- 
tent among Negroes was just so 
much Yankee propaganda. 

This idyll exploded on: Dec, 
6, 1955, when 50,000 Montgom- 
ery Negroes, -without Yankee 
prodding or intervention, decid- 
ed to stay off the buses. The 
rulers of Montgomery were con- 
fused and dazed, then enraged, 
and finally brutally violent in re- 
acting to the Negroes’ rejection 
of the status of serfs and wards. 
The Negroes won the bus fight. 
They now sit unsegregated. But 
an unsegreg@fed bus seat cannot 
be the end-all for a Negro Ameri- 
can conscious of the duties and 
responsibilities * of citizenship. 
What about the vote? 


* 

SO THE 50,000 set them- 
selves a goal of 10,000 register- 
ed voters. This spirit spilled over 
into adjoining Macon County, 
Ala., where Tuskegee Institute, 
a nationally known Negro educa- 
tional center is located. How 
well have the Montgomery and 
Macon County Negroes succeed- 
ed in the march to full ¢itizen- 
ship since the dramatic struggle 
began on Dec. 6, 1955? How 
much vitality is there left in the 
mythology based on “Restora- 
tion” and “white rule.” 

The answer is “a plenty ’— 
when the -mythology is backed 
by the full power of the state 
government. and daily propagat- 
ed by it. 

The estimated Negro popula- 
tion of Montgomery in May, 
1957, is 61,000, but after more 
than a year of crusade for the 
ballot, this population has been 


<< 


names on the voters lists. But 
Montgomery's estimated white 
population of 80,000 has placed 
26,000 on the list. 

These figures were reported 
by Rufus Lewis, chairman of ' 
the Montgomery Improvement 
Associations vote registration 
committee in the Baltimore Afro- 
American of May 18, 1957. 
Lewis emphasized the determina- 
tion of Montgomery's white rul- 
ers to keep the rulership 
white by citing the num 
registered within the past 18 
months. White. voters, 800; Ne- 
gro voters, a ae 70. 


CERTAIN Northern Negro 
commentators, especially George 
S. Schuyler of the Pittsbu: 
Courier, are continually 
ing to oP es 
wetting regis implica- — 
tion of this sermonizing is that | 
Southern Negroes are not seek- 


to vote. But the testi- 
mony of R. H. Widener, chair- 
man of the Elmore County board 
of registrars, clears Southern 
Nesuoes of this charge. Said 
Widener to the press: 

“We had more colofed peo- 
ple to apply today (early in May 
1957) than the total application 
during the past two years,” 

This does not indicate politi- 
cal slothfulness. Nor is Registrar 
Widener the one to pin bouquets 
on Negroes for seeking their citi- 
zenship rights. But there must 
be something holding the Negro 
vote dowm.in Montgomery and 
adjacent counties. 

In Montgomery, Lewis said: 

“A white person can go in and 
fill-out the form and be told 
right away whether he passed 
or not. Colored persons must 
wait weeks or months and those 
who fail never know it.” 

An example Lewis cited was 

' the case of 250 who applied for 
registration one day with onl 
75 being able to file. It is all 
“legal.” There is no basis for a 
suit. But the ends of democracy 
have been thwarted just the 
same. 


Just east of Montgomery in | 


Macon, where there is no doubt 
the largest concentration of edu- 
cated, highly literate Negroes 
in the South, the registrars met 
this spring for the first time in 
two years. There had been no 
appointment of registrars in the 
county during that time, because 


if there were no registrars no | 


Negroes gould’ register. When 
the registrars opened their of- 
fice in the Tuskegee County 
Courthouse early this month and 
Negroes began to present them- 


selves for registration, the board | 


recessed. They gave as their 
redson the absence of furniture. 
‘ There was furniture aplenty in 
other rooms of the .courthouse 


at the disposal of the board, | 


but=they stuck to the technical- 
ity, claiming that it was not of- 
ficially allocated to_ them and 
closed down. 

“We've got to have our own 
furniture,” was the laconic ex- 
planation of board member H. 
G. Rogers, who lives near Tus- 
kegee. 

There are 23,000 Negroes 
and 4,000 whites in Macon 
County, but there. are 2,900 
whites and only 1,000 Negroes 
qualified to vote. 

The myths of the old “Cotton 
Kingdom” die hard, but the-tides 
of the spirit generated in Mont- 
gomery are slowly undermin- 
ing the power bases which have 
given the myths a semblance of 
validity. 
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Women Prisoners Strike 
Against Low Wages, Bias. 


By FRAN THOMPSON | ee 
DETROIT. — The he ad- Soe 


lines in every front page of De- Aas 
troit’s newspapers recently * 
blasted into the open the slave 

labor conditions existing in 

Michigan’s only women’s prison, the 

‘Detroit House of Correction (De- 

'HoCo). This came to light because 

422 Negro and white women pris- 

loners at DeHoCo staged a 15%- 

‘hour sitdown strike in the $500,000 

laundry building. 

| In a press conference with re- 
i ‘ 
‘porters they told of complete mis- 
‘ery, sweatshop conditions and ter- 
‘ror. 

| The majority of women prisoners 
work six x a week and holidays 
in a prison laundry doing tons of 
laundry for six to eight different 
hospitals. and city  imstitutions. 
They are paid 10 to 35 cents a day. 
They struck for an increase to 50 
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cents a day. 


| A* resolution presented to the 
‘Michigan House of Representatives 
by two Negro State . Representa- 
tives, Mrs. Charline White and : 
Fred Yates, says in part: | ; : : 

“Rumors are. prevalent through! Women prisoners at the Detroit House-of Correction (DeHoco) 
the state that a laundry in opera-| tell reporters their grievances. The “bargaining committee” shown 
tion at the Detroit House of Cor-| here holds up demands of the women. They asked 50c a day wages 
‘reetion is being operated under in-| the laundry; better food; clean places to sleep; the abolition of 
human sweatshop conditions and segregation; the end of the prison “gestapo”. 
that the plant is run solely forthe very podt quality. The prisoners headed by Police Commissioner 


purpose of making profits for the cannot receive packages from the; Piggins, armed to the teeth, rushed 


City of Detroit... . outside. |to the prison to intimidate and ter- 
rorize the women strikers. The 
women did not scare. For \ 15% 
hours they stood united and firm 


till they were allowed to talk to 
reporters, One newspaper stated 
tie women prisoners were calmer 


“Former employes and directors 
of the institution who dare speak 
out on these conditions are ruth- 
lessly fired or, when their commis- 
sion expired, not reappointed.” 

: * 
| THE rumors are true. DeHoCo: 
was ruled by petted inmate police 
'(stoolies). \Women prisoners were 
‘dragged to the “hole ” for solitary 
confinement without trial or hear-| 


DeHoCo is the only women’s 
prison in Michigan, a relic dating: 
back to 1864. It is run by the city’ 
government of Detroit. Before the 
strike broke, 250 filthy vermin-in- 


fested, torn slabs of bedding were! 


burned. Two mattresses dropped 
off on the way to the burning. 
Guard Frank P. Presley wasn't 


and better organized then the 


prison officials and commission 
members who were trying to hush 
up the situation, 


(Continued from Page 6) 
aged to get to the 7th grade in 
school, but since has gotten ed- 
ucation in the class struggle. 

Being a person who was al- 
ways. striving to be a better 
working class fighter, he reads 
the ng Goons ag, of lit- 
erature he gets. He has spent 
his life building the unions and 
i 9 unity in the South. 

In 1951 he moved to Louisiana, 

got married and now has two 


TBs 


> 
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in large, enough mumbers to | 
et? cae a 84 ; x #2 


ing for the least- infraction of the #/armed. He said: “They can prob- M ‘ 
inhuman rules. The women. pris- ably walk over... .” | . A number of demands were won 
oners themselves called it the Ges- * sand others are being negotiated. 

tapo system. On the word of the| IT IS reported that inmates are On the Prison Commission and 
inmate awe . ao pa can be held for’ as long as 11 months after-doing ‘nothing about these slave 
jsentenced to as much as) three or receiving parole. During this*time Sp conditions is one Robert Hol- 


four months in solitary) confine-, , 
ment. The solitary celle have no they are forced out of their six by ™es, AFL Teamsters Union official, 
chief buddy of James Hoffa, Team- 


beds and the women were forced nine foot rooms or terribly over- 
to sleep on the floor. There are no crowded dorms and made to sleep sters chief here. Holmes was ap- 
toilets. or wash basins, only jin the halls.* pointed by Mayor Albert Cobo 
bucket. No educational or vocational pro- ..),, charged hae: Maal Meee : 
| Eaeh prisoner's quarters are six gram is conducted for inmates. This former superintendent, was ‘i 


by nine feet and have one small is also true of the young prisoners, 

window which only opens a few|some 17-years-olds from the girls’ sponsible for the strike of inmates. 
inches. They are locked in at night'training school at Adrian, Mich. Brown quit some weeks ago in dis- 
‘at 8 p.m. and in hot weather nearly Nor are these young, first offenders gust at his failure to get help from 
suffocate. They are given mattress-|separated from the rest. The pris-') 3.4: .; te cobrect the condi 

es that are one-half inch thick to! oners. have also protested strongly Sepgarmenscter oO tesa . e sae 
cover the bare springs of their beds. that they.are denied adequate med- Ore of the things he did was to 
‘The clothing is completely imade- ical attention. abolish segregation. Cobo termed 
quate, the food is scarce and of! Over 200 city and state police him a “troublemaker.” 
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Poland Offers Scholarships 


Poland's Ministry of Higher Ed-|St. N.W., pear mg 9, D.C. Ap- 
ucation is offering a number of: Pications should accompanied 
schorlarships at Polish universities}?Y.# ‘ransctipt of the candidate's 


pe ' university or college record, bio- 
for qualified foreign graduate stu- eraphical sketch, a statement of 


dents. The awards, which run from chief academic interests and of the 
‘six months to two years, will be, work the applicant hopes to do in 
made for advanced study and rh In addition. there should 
search in mathematics, Polish lin- a letter of recommendation 


f 
quistics and literature and Polish | whom pRB pangs Tg oe 


history. Slavic philology is includ- major course work, copies of di- 

ed in the program. ‘plomas or academic certificates 
Highly qualified advanced un-,and three recent passport-size. pho- 

dergraduates may also apply for,tographs. — 

the awards. 


I 


ty TB hospital, and is now wait- 
ing his turn to have an opera- 
tion to remove part of his lung. 


When we say the number one 
democratic task in the nation 
is the fight for Negro rights, and 
we fail to extend a hand of 
solidarity to our brothers and 
sisters who have continued to 
work in the South under the 
most difficult conditions, then 
we are just kidding ourselves. 


I want to suggest a real .cam- 
paign of sending letters of sol- 
idarity to Grady Jenkins and to 
enclose a dollar bill. 

The address is: Dilbert Tuber- 
culosis Hospital, 1532 Tulane 


Avenue, New Orleans,’ Louisi- 


ana. 
WILLIAM DAVIS 


Pro and Con on 
Worker Articles 

NEW YORK 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed reading the instruc- 
tive articles on what is socialism 
and communism by Nemmy 
Sparks There 4a, 1 believe, need 
for more articles on this Also, 
how about. listing radio pro- 
grams? 

tied) Vi 


WitiO Hint ee 


The Polish scholarships include 
double-room dormitory accommo- 
dations and a monthly sum of 
about 2,400 zlotys. ‘sum is’ 


tion and ordinary personal expen- 
ses. The awards do not cover trans- 


adequate to eover living costs, tui-| 


= 
did you know? 

“. . « Twas in Tokyo the day 
that story broke [arrival of the 
fishermen exposed. to fallout in 
1954] and I thought the heavens 


co 


portation to and from Poland al- 


in exceptional cases assistance may | 
be given towards the cost of the; 


DEVOTED READER 
rb t eg ter , : ios : ak 


‘return trip. If such aid is required, 
‘it must be indicated in the scholar- 
ship application. . | 

| Application, forms are available 
‘from the Cultural Attache of the 
‘Polish Embassy at 2640 Sixteenth 


it bed tesa , 


ic e4 tts Ge 


had opened up; the people were 
very frightened, and that is un- 
|. derstandable. . > '.”—Sen. John O. 
Pastore (D-RI) in Senate Dis- 
_ armament subcommittee heraing, 

Jan. 16. — 
‘\ s wo} =. 
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Variety... 


on the 
scoreboard 


by lester rodney 


ALL STAR NIBBLES—In a couple of weeks the vot- 
ing will begin for ‘the Allstar Game, which happens in St. 
Louis this year. If voting as May came toward an end we'd 
toss off the following: N.L.—Musial at first with a slight 
edge over Hodges, nobody else close. Schoendienst at sec- 


ond over Temple. Don Hoak at 


third (who’da thought!), Dick™ 


Groat at short. The outfieldd 
would contain Mays, Furillo 
and Aaron, pressed by Robin- 
son and Moon. Interestingly 
enough, Furillo has often wound 
up the season acknowledged the 
league's i Ider, but 
slow starts have kept him from 
the midseason honor. He'd like 
itonce, especially since he was 
35 in March and can't have 
.many chances left. Campy is 
the catcher, slump and _ all. 
Name a better one. 

AL—The infield would pre- 
sent Wertz, Fox, McDougald 
and Smith. Sherm Lollar the 
catcher, Outfield—That admirer 
of sports writers, Ted Williams, 
plus Mickey Mantle and poor 
Washington's Sievers. 

Subject te change without no- 
tice as players like Cilliam, 
Mathews, ‘Reese, Logan, Snider, 
. Kaline, Kuenn, Skowron, Mino- 
so, Doby and of course Berra 
pick up some points. 

, . 7 

THE N.Y. TIMES WAY-In 
an article on pro-tennis champ 
Dick Gonzales in the N.Y. 
Times Magazine Section, scribe 
Allison Danzig — describes _ his 
wife—“Henrietta, who bubbles 
with fun (except when anyone 
calls her Richard “Pancho’). . .” 
The article then goes right on 
calling Richard “Pancho” 
throughout, including in the 
headline. Real high minded re- 


gard for the feelings of minority 
groups in our land about patron- 
izing racial ster —not to 
mention chivalry and courtliness 
toward Mrs. Gonzales. 

. 


SPEAKING OF CHIVALRY 
—Doris O'Donnell of the Cleve- 
land News is ready to - testify 
that it’s easier to “get behind the 


folks _ THE RUMORS about fran- 


still say, than into most big 
league press boxes. 

A year ago she was ‘assigned 
te go the Soviet Union and do 
a series of articlés: She spent a 


~ ménth there, said she was made 


heartily welcome and was able 
toe move around as.she pleased, 


‘and wrote some interesting ar- 


ticles which won her a journa- 
listic prize. 

When the Indians swung east 
recently, the News editors as- 
signed her to go with the club 
te do feature stories. She got a 


mixed ion. In both Wash- 


co -st and Baltimore she was. 


allowed into the press box, and 
in fact Washington. BB writer 
chairman Bob Addie invited her 
to sit next to him. (She happens 
to be a good looking woman, 
so Bob's motives were called 
somewhat mixed). In both those 
cities, there happens to be wom- 
en telegraphers in the press box, 
which may have helped do 
away with the “oh, never, nev- 
er!” attitude. One “outraged” 
writer with the Cleveland press 
refused to take his regular seat 
and complained about the viola- 
tion of the man’s world. Said 
she'd never make it in the New 
York and Boston press boxes 
and ahead to New York 
to keep her out. | 


Joe Trimble, who covers the 
Yanks for the News and is the 
prexy of the local writer's group, 
said he was sorry, no ladies 2. 
lewed in the Stadium press box. 
Doris covered it from a seat 
downstairs. In Boston, chairman 
Bob Holbrook said it- was OK 
with him but he'd have to put 
it to a vote. Doris lost 5-4. 


lar correspondent. They won 5 
out of 7 while she was with 


them. 
. 


,am for one N.L. team pla 


chise shifts are getting wilder 
all the time, the latest having 
Cincinnati slip into New York 


as soon as the Dodgers and 
Giants move to California. The 
Reds would presumably share 


of smoke. 

are businessmen caring no 

for home city loyalty than o 
ers of runaway textile 

cared about the New England 
towns which produced la- 


BE 
ert 


E 


nual profit; their saliv 
are working ferveri 

ley’s angle in Cincy i 
Brooklyn and the Gi 


bi 


10 


would be good business 


i 


| 
, 
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As for Brooklyn’s-move, Los 
Angeles tells us something about 
the Chavez Ravine area which 
is being offered in a giveaway to 
shrewd. corporation lawyer Wal- 
ter O'Malley... . who can be ex- 
pected to milk every angle dry. 

In 1950, the LA City Hous- 
ing Authority decided on a pub- 
lic housing project in the area. 
Thousands of Mexican - Ameri- 
cans living there, many for -gen- 
erations, were . About 
5,000 were forced out of 1,000 
homes as the area was , 
Presumably they would get a 
crack at getting into the project. 
(New Yorkers know how that 
rarely ha ). The work daw- 
died, a in ‘53 Mayor Nosris 
Poulson was elected. Part of his 
program was no public housing. 
Abandoned sites where construe- 
“we was — to start 8 
the success of his program. 
area is supposed to be used for 
public recreation only now. Poul- 
son will play on the desire for 
big league basebalf to. get around 
that. Mr. O'Malley's enterprise 
is NOT public recreation, what- 
ever else it is. 
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NATIONAL STANDING— 


CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN 
as of week ending May 27, 1957 


State 
Connecticut 
Colo.,.N. Mex., Wyom 
Illinois 


Ma 
Michigan 
Minnesota-Dakotas 


To 
Date 


135 


FUND DRIVE Raised 
Coal To Date 
38 $750 $ 197.50 


6 
17 
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SANDY AMOROS and Duke Snider of the Brooklyn Dodgers 
shown at a high moment of celebration of a World Series victory 
over the Yanks. Will scenes like this be wired from Los Angeles 


As for what it’s all about. Contrary to what many people may 
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( from Page 2) 
have to live _ themselves.” 


ONE WITNESS, Dr. Alvin C. 
Graves, chief of the AEC'S test 

ogram at the Los Alamos 
Scientific, laboratory, left no 
deubt that there was no such 
possibility as a “clean” bomb or 
one free from radioactive fallout. 
“The werd should be ‘cleaner, ” 
Graves said. He didn't want to 


go further into it in public ses- 


sion. 
Holifield immediately jumped 


into: the-Opening left y the 


scientists. “There are millions of 
threnghout the world 
whe may be hanging their 
on the fact that we've got a hu- 
maniterian H-bomb,” he said. 
He also took his own swipe at 


“AEC. then, as Sen. Anderson had 


done the previous day when he 
asked a witness how it ned 
that scientists like Linus Pauling 


‘(Nobel Prize winning. chemist) 


and Herman Mueller (world- 
famous geneticist of India Uni- 
versity, also a Nobel Prize win- 
ner) were circulating a round- 
robin letter to. scientists when 
AEC vttered such nice assuring 
things. 7 


Holifield said to Craves: “Seme 
of the statements that have been 
made by AEC members. and: by 
some scientists, too, are directly 
attributable to part of this ‘cen- 
fusion that exists. . . . I do not 
believe that the committée would 
want everything«we do to try to 
clean up this confusion to be 
classified.” 

Rep. Sterling Cole (R-NY) 
leaped in with another idea, ask- 
ing, “Is nuclear radiation a de- 
sirable. element of a military 
weapon?” , 

Dr. Mark Mills, University of 
California physicist said he did 
not have to answer Cole’s ques- 
tion: Mills, it was brought out 
under questioning, received a 
200-roentgens exposure and suf- 
fered a loss of hair, an eye cata- 
ract and marked lack of energy 


for six months, in a 1946 accident . 


in Los Alamos which killed one 
The procession of scientists 
Oe a ee 
rough next week, possibl 
longer. The -chairman pointed 


.out that there still was room on 


the -program for anyene who 
wanted to testify. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


WORKER RATES — 


6 months _... 2.000 


6 months — 
3 months .... 
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—— 


New Sub .... 
Renewal ..-- 
COMBINATION | 
1 year .-...-$13.000 
6 months .... 8.000 
3 months _... 4750 
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Daily Werker — 35 E. 12th Street, New York 3 
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Civic Leaders in 2 Cities 


(Continued from Page 1) 
petition states, “that immediate 
action be taken to effect an inter- 
national agreement to stop the 
testing of all nuclear weapons.” 

-@ The National meg, of 
Parents and Teachers (PTA) at 
its convention in Cincinnati 
adopted a resolution calling for 
international agreement to end 
the testing and use of A and H- 
bomb 


$. 

© The Liberal Religious Peace 
Fellowship, an affiliate of the 
American Unitarian a 
at a meeting in Boston adop 
a resolution asking the United 
States and Canada to take “vig- 
Orous steps” toward a ban on 
H-bomb tests. Such a ban, th 
resolution said, would be “a 
dramatic moral act which would 
ease tension and create the po- 
litical climate for positive steps 
to peace.” 

FOR the second time Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore) called for 
ending the tests. Interviewed on 
Mike Wallace's television pro- 


gram Sunday night on the Amer-. 


ican Broadcasting Co. network, 
Morse said he agreed with Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, Nobel Peace 
Prize winner, that the tests were 
endangering the lives of millions. 
“Let’s end them,” he said, and 
challenged the -Seviet Union to 
“follow our Christian example.” 

® Dr. Thomas Parran, former 
Surgeon General of the United 
States, speaking in New York, 
warned that atomie radiation is 
the test single future public 
health problem: This danger, he 
said, will come from both the 
testing of nuclear weapons and 
“garbage” created jn the peace- 
ful use of atomic energy. 

® In New York a leading lib- 
eral minister, Rev. Donald Har- 
rington, in a sermon at the Com- 
munity Church, urged an end to 
H-bomb testing. He charged the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion with “disservice to the hu- 
man race” and accused Dr. Wil- 
lard F. Libby, scientist member 
of the commission, of trying te 
“falsify” the facts by his attempt 
to discrédit the warnings of Dr. 
Schweitzer about radioactive fall- 
out. 

® In Washington Dr. A. Pow- 
ell Davies, pastor of the All Souls 
Unitarian Church, also criticized 
the AEC for minimizing the fall- 
out danger. , 

® Following its publication of 
the full text of Dr. Schweitzer’s 
appeal, which had been broad- 
_ cast in 50 countries, the May 25 
issue of the Saturday Review 

blished Dr. Libby's reply on 

half of the AEC to Dr. 
Schweitzer together with a 
countef-reply to Libby by Dr. 
Harrison Brown, professor of 
geochemistry at the California 
Institute of Technology, and an 
article by John Lear, the maga- 
zine’s science editor, also attack- 


ing Libby's position. 

© In leslie Adlai Stevenson 
called on the United States to 
take the lead toward controlling 


nuclear weapons. 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT. — The open letter 
to President Eisenhower signed 
by nine prominent civic leaders 
appeared as a quarter-page ‘ad 
in the Sunday News, which has 
a circulation of more than one 
million. 

The signers included one of 
the country’s leading Methodist 
ministers, Dr. Henry Hitt Crane, 
pastor of the Central Methodist 
Church; John C, Dancy, chair- 
man of the Urban League; C, 
- Allan Harlan, leading Michigan 
Democrat; Judge Wade H, Mc- 
Cree, first Negro Circuit Court 
judge; Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, 

of the ist Church 
in Detroit, and Edward M. Turn- 
~ Sema of the Michigan 


5461 Brush St., Detroit 1, Mich. 


By JAMES DOLSEN 

PHILADELPHIA.—Two mem- 
bers of the City Council are 
among the signers of the open 
letter to President Eisenhower 
that appeared as a quarter-page 
ad in he Philadelphia Bulletin 
and several other Pennslvania 
newspa They are Raymond 
Pace A er and Henry W. 
Sawyer. Alexander, a Negro, and 
his wife, Sadie Alexander, also a 
signer, have long been active in 
the Negro community. 

Other signers are Lewis Hos- 
kins. executive secretary of the 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee (Quakers); Spencer Coxe, 
executive director of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union; Dr, 
Charles C. Priee, head of the 
chemistry department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and for- 
mer president of the Federation 
of. American Scientists; Maurice 
B. Fagan, executive director of 
the Philadelphia Fellowship 
Commission; Walter Biddle 
Saul, ex-president of the Board 
of Education; Rev. Franklin L 
Sheeder, director of the National 
Education Department of the 


, Evangelical Reform Church, and 
Rabbi David H. Wice of Congre- 


for your deep conviction; how- 


ee 
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League for Peace and 


te 


gation Adath Israel in Lower 
Marion, a suburb. 

Copies of the letter, sponsor- 
ed by the Women’s Interma- 
tional League for Peace and 
Freedom, may be obtained by 
addressing Mrs. William Taylor, 
Jane Addams House, 2006 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

A two-page WIL cireular de- 
scribing the mounting protests of 
world leaders against continui 
the bomb tests was distributed 
by League members at last 
week's conference here of more 
than 6,000 delegates represent- 
ing the National .issociation of 
Social. Workers and other nation- 
al organizations in related fields. 

Of the three local dailies, 
Daily News has taken the mast 
forthright position. An editorial 
May I1 urged President FEisen- 
hower to “open his ears” to the 
Soviet proposal for an immediate 
stop to atomic bomb tests. 

Editorials May 17 and May 
24 reaffirmed this ition. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin, in 
an editorial on the successful 
British A-bomb test at Christmas 
Island in the Pacific Ocean, eom- 
mented: “It is an ugly aspect of 
atomic competition that posses- 
sion of a working bomb has be- 
comé¢ a theme for national pride 
and even boasting. A far greater 
triumph awaits the nation whigh 
figures out a safe, sure way to 
stop the world from making or 
using them.” 

T Philadelphia Inquirer, 
which has most persistently held 
to the cold-war line, conceded 
editorially that the Soviet Union’s 
proposal for discontinuing fur- 
ther A-bomb tests “has a propa- 
ganda value which canot be dis- 
counted: To counter that propa- 
ganda the U.S. may find it de- 
sirable to move f r along the 
line of atom test bans.” 

To the President, the Detroit 
and Philadelphia ads declared: 

“You have said, ‘there is no 
alternative to peace.’ 

“We agree and are grateful 


cer | 


12 St. New York 3, N, ¥. 


locals 


ever, we are concerned that the 


opportunity for creating a cli- 
cpportnty for creating «hi 


if the United States, the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain contiri- 
ue testing thermonuclear weap- 


Ons. 

“The effect of radiation from 
fallout, on present and. future 
generations, is a subject of deep 
concern to many lea scien- 
tests and there are millions of 
——_ all over the world who 
o not share sd eeagerey ce of 

great in war- 
deterrent eltects of these tests. 

“We, the undersigned, im- 
plore you, Mr. President, with 
your great prestige, to propose 
a meeting with those nations 
now engaged in testing these 
weapons in order to reach an 
agreement on cessation: Such 
an action would have tremen- 
dous effect on the people of 
our country and of the world 
who look to the United States 
for leadership. 

“Dare we, Mr. President, for 
the sake of our children, not 
take this risk for peace?” 


(Continued from Page 1) 


'ton, his most vocal adversary, Wal-| W5! 


ter Reuther, said Beck's “future in 
the labor movement is behind him.” 


As Beck ered his next steps, 
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Muste Rebuffs Eastland 
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“. . . evil, a resort to methodsjabout the formation df the organi- 
characteristic of itari re-|zatioa, includmg the source of 
foundly un-American.” This was seen as a redbaiting 
- With this characterization of|4ttack designed to intimidate the 
inquisitions into poiitical views and new organization, using the fact 


Dave Beck Makes History 


' 


‘Press Club luncheon in Washing-|™U™ning the 


jo that and Doxey Wilker- 
activities, the . A. J. Muste, 3 , 
chairman of the recently formed Prtiy ane a of yO ge cet 
American Forum For Socialist Ed- . OE « of natio ideal : 
‘ucation, last week pore a se-' : y 
ries of questions on ‘the organiza-, 
tion sent by Sen. James Eastland. | IN HIS REPLY to Eastland, 
| The racist from Mississippi, act-'m2de- public to the press, Dr. 
ing as head of the Senate Internal juste charged the Eastland group 
Security Subcommittee; in a letter ) with including in its subpenas 
to Dr. Muste asked “to what extent someone not even remotely con- 
(Mr. Albert E. Blumber was @ nected with the American Forum, 
moving factor” in the formation byt to “suggest some devious con- 
of the forum, asked for a recordjnection” and thus try to frighten 
‘of all conversations with him for people who would like to partici- 
the ‘past 18. months and asked a pate in the forum’s work. 
series of other detailed questions, “I must on grounds of con- 
dae science and in line with my con- 
\ception of my duty as a citizen 
‘in a democratic .” he wrote, 
“decline to answer questions 
executive vice-president. Mohn is in your letter.” 
ternational office! Since Eastland made reference 
hile Beck is busy with racket to such matters as “a union be- 
hearings, pera affairs and — promise = Bmngsars # 
come tax trou ° minded groups, . ’ 

* “let me observe that there has 

THE San Francisco Teamsters’ never been any question of Ameri- 
council is pushing for its native can Forum having anything to do 
son, eighth ‘vice-president Joseph with such matters or anythin 


varying views. 


a4 


istrict council with more 
60,000 members voted unani-| 

to ask for his resignation. | 
Chicago, the powerful council | 
members was set to 

ion on a similar resolution. 

The Cincinnati council called for 


| 


' 
IT WAS reported that Beck was. 
dickering for an asurance that his; 
life ion of $50,000 a year, 
all be paid as provided in the 
union’s constitution. He wanted) 
that arrangement to be guaranteed 
against alteration-by the conven- 
tion’s delegates. | 


may pan out, there was general 
opinion that getting rid of him at 
$50,000 a was the best deal 
i s history. : 

up a brave front to the 
very last minute, repeatedly sheut- 
ing that he 
signing and would run for reelec- 
‘tion for another five-year term. The 
: jig was up, however, on Tuesday, 
May 21, when the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council named John English 
IBT secretary-treasurer( to replace 
Beck as one of its members and 
vice-presidents. English announced 
the IBT would do its own clean- 


up. 

Beck’s strategy has been based 
on rallying the IBT behind him- 
self, as a unit, against the AFL- 
CIO, ultimately to quit the federa- 


position to the united labor move- 
ment. When the ranks broke on 
top—under pressure of the expos- 
ure of corruption, the rank and file 
revolt and general public indigna- 
tion—Beck’s strategy flattened like 
a punctured tire. The AFL-CIO 
council knew its advantage and ad- 
ministered the comp de grace. 
AT this writing there are at least 
five avowed or wn candidates 
for the presid among the Il 
vice-presidents of the’ IBT. Eng- 
lish is running for reelection, as séc- 
-treasurer. He is reported 
ba the only-avowed candidate, 
y) O’Brien, Chicago, the 
vice-president, for the presi- 
dency. O’Brien is also reportedly 
backed by fpr Lee, of io 
o, seventh vice-president of t 
IBT and president of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, who carlier 


date. 

O’Brien has the advantage of a 
head start, the backing of English, 
most of the Ch ceuncil and 
Chicago. 


a. 


| However Beck’s personal future | 


had no intention of re-| 


tion and become a center of .op-| ™: 


was himself mentioned as a candi-| 


]. Diviny. a war discussion eo a 8 . at 
ames Hoffa,‘ ninth vice presi-/who differ on many ndamen 
dene who is, in terms of contro} issues, not people who have an 
of territory and muscle, | upon basis for common 
est of the 13 who make up 

council, is also a candidate. At this! 
writing Hoffa leads those who op- 


ment agency would, in my opinion, 
parently counts on midwest, ‘have a right to conduct an inquisi- 
ern and New York area control.|tien into them.” 

The fact that two federal indict-| Im the event he was subpenaed, 
ments are outstanding against Dr. Muste stated, “it would be 
Hoffa, and that he is in the public impossible for me to do more than 
eye the front man for mobster in- | appear and state my reasons for 
uence in the IBT, will not en- declining to answer questions». . . 
hance his chances at this year's) He would not, he said, invoke 
convention. the Fifth Amendment in such a 
_ ! ‘case, but added “This is not meant 
«€ . . « a8 a reflection on any—individ- 

do Ht aitio Hh S ‘ual who may have done so.” 

Donations received during the 

week of May 21-27 were: 


Dr. Muste said he differed 
“profoundly” with Eastland on 
“such very fundamental matters as 
the position citizens should take 
‘toward ‘the unanimous Supreme 
‘Court decision on integration m 
‘the public schools and on the 
whole question of relations be- 
tween races. “I do not see how 
‘your attitude can be squared with 
concepts or with the central teach- 
| ings of the Christian faith.” 


Your Paper 


(Continued from Page 1) 
as much to bring the facts of 
this peril to public attention, and 
we intend to continue to do so. 
But this means we need the 
help of our readers to a greater 
degree than heretofore in put- 
ting over our circulation and 
$100,000 fund campaign. As 
the figures on Page 12 show, 
j weve reali only about 
CORRECTION $14,000 in two months of cam- 

The address of the treasurer of; paigning. | 
the Committee to Defend Grady; We hope, afd trust, that the 
and Judy Jenkins was incorrectly, campaign will be speeded up to 
given in The Worker of May 26 on’ make it ible for us to con- 


7. Def funds should be, tinue to bring the facts of this 
ae hae bject, as of others, to our 


New Jersey, $10; New Yerker, $25; 
Northeast Srens readers, $47; Leng b- 
land, ET, $10; Columbes, 0., $15; Chi- 
cage Freedom ef the Press Commitice, 


Nertheast Bronx, $38; Memphis, Tenn., 


New York, $10; Five North Club, West 
Side, $25; New York friends, $30; Group 
ef friends ef D.G., $200. 

Upper East Side, $25; Breeklyn, $2; 
WG, New Werk, $2; Creten Coleny, New 
York, $5; Brighten Women’s group, 

ET, Long Island, $6; JG, Bridgeport, 
Conn., $20; AE, New Werk, $26; Pitts- 
Burgh group, $60; PRN, New York, $2; 

es of demine players from Festen, 


sent to the treasurer, Jack Shulman,! vital subj 
860 Riverside Drive, New York 32. readers’ attention. 


“March of the Midwest Cities” 
“Assignment USA” takes to the road in this series by’ 
Worker reporter, Joseph North, on what people 
are doing, thinking, and saying in our great 
Midwest, ; | : : 
in Detroit (See page 7), unemployment in Flint 
(Worker June 9); what are farmers in Illinois 
doing about prices (Worker June 16); what is 


—_ 


at 
; 
s 


man to’ Beck, who 


! 20T &@ ¥ 
ave revolution,” is Eioar Mok 


Snaiponed < deaPegg ae aa 
er, J ¢ #¥ rs . >Siimee 8 : | rigs 4 e f : he 
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THE BIG SUEZ SWINDLE 
has already netted the petrole- 


‘um trust of the U.S. more than 


$120 million. 

_ The price hikes tat the oil 
trust put into effect in January, 
during the Suez crisis, netted 
the 40 biggest U.S. oil compa- 
nies $120,697,000 more in the 
first quarter of 1957 than their 
take in the first quarter of 1956. 
This is revealed in the latest 
compilation of corporation pro- . 
fits by the First National City 
Bank of New York ir its Month- 
ly Letter for May. 

The record for the 40 compa- 
nies, of net income AFTER 
TAXES, shows: 

First quarter 1956— 
$678,693,000 
Fourth quarter 1956— 
$737 ,388,000 


First quarter 1957— 
$799,390,000 
The oil companies were not 
oing broke before they put the 
35 cents-a-barrel hike into ef- 
fect in January 1957. As a mat- 
ter of fact, during 1956, that is 
before the price increase, they 
had chalk up $375 million 
more profits than in 1955, (The 
figures are for 101 companies.) 
Their profits, after taxes, were 
up 14 percent for 1956 over 
1955; while for the first quarter 
of 1957, the profit rise was 18 


(Thousands of 


H. Tonnessen, two Jersey Stand- 
ard officials. That memorandum 
was entitled “Possible changes 
in Humble’s financial outlook.” 
“Humble” is the Humble Oil 
and Refining Co., 80 percent of 
whose stock is owned by Stand- 
ard of New Jersey. 7 

The memorandum explored 
the possible financial gains to 


Oil Flow to Europe, North Africa, West Africa 
Pre-Suez, October 1956 


Barrels Daily) 


come after taxes. Then, “if this 
is also subject to the price in- 
crease of 25 cents per barrel of 
crude, there will a further 
increase of $2.5 million.” 

3. “The combined effect of a 
price increase, an increase in 
output resulting from Suez 
would be to raise Humble’s net 
income by $46 million. If, in 


U.S. Oi! Companies Piled Up Profits in Suez Crisis ‘ 


Oil Flow to Europe, North Africa, West Africa 


Post-Suez, December 
(Thousands of 


the next day, Dec. 13, 1956, at 
an “executive committee” meet- 
ing of Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey. Collado was present, Ton- 
nessen apparently not. 

The Standard officials present 
estimated that “at the present 
volume of business; the consoli- 
dated net earnings would rise 


1956—Jna 1957 
Barrels Daily 


per barrel occurred in the price 
of crude, assuming that product 
prices also rose accordingly.” 
Humble led off with the 

hike on Jan. 4. The rest of the 
wolf pack followed. The toll 
taken out of the co ers has 
already passed the $100 million 
mark for the first three months 
of 1957. Additional hundreds of 


percent compared to the first 
- quarter of 1956. 
* 


THE BIG STEAL was initiat- 
ed by Standard Oil of Neéw Jer- 
sey. The secret operations be- 
hind the increase were disclos- 
ed in a speech to the Senate by 
Senator Joseph O'Mahoney Wy- 
oming Democrat, on Feb. 22. 

The first major step was tak- 
en on Dec. 12, 1956, when a 


Humble, and thus to Standard, 
of a hike in the price of oil. 
Messers Collado and Tonnessen 
came to a three-point conclu- 
sion: 

1. “An increase of 25 cents 

r baggel in the price of crude,” 
Liead n Humble'’s “pre-Suez’ 
output “would raise Humble’s 
net after taxes by $17.5 million. 

2. The increase in the demand 
for Humble’s oil, resulting from 


the Suez crisis, would bring in 
$26 million additional net in- 


secret memorandunit was pre- 
pared by E. G. Collado and T. 


World Championship Chess Winners 


By RALPH CRANE : 


FOR us Americans, the in- 
dividual world chess cham-| 
pionship is a far off thing, for| 
no representative of the 
United States has competed 
in a world title match since 1948.’ 
In the match-tournament of that 
year our Samuel Reshevsky tied for 
third place, while Mikhail Bot-| 
vinnik (USSR) became world’ 
champion, with Vassily Smyslov 
(USSR) second. : 

Almost 100 year ago; in 1858, 
20-year-old Paul Morphy of New 
Orleans defeated 


Adolf Anderssen in a match in 
London and became unoffical| York City and U. S$, champion 


world champion. The best English (1907-1935), lost a match to world 
player, Howard Staunton, refused champion Lasker in 1907. Lasker 
to engage Morphy in a match, 
whereupon Morphy offered pawn- 


a 


drew seven. 


'won eight games, lost none and| 


addition, (finshed) product 
prices are raised. to reflect the 
crude price increase, Humble's 
net would rise by $50 million.” 

Senator O'Mahoney told the 
Senate: “The meaning of that 
document is perfectly plain. In 
the. oil lift to Europe Standard 
Oil of New Jersey saw an oppor- 
tunity, not for service to wiaakied 
but an opportunity for profit.” 

* 


THE COLLADO-TONNES- 


SEN memorandum showed up 


Raa 


Lor > . 
on bas 4 
ay 
¥ : . 
. ° 


at an annual rate of $100 mil- 
lion if an increase of 25 cents 


millions will be grabbed off dur- 
ing the rest of the year. 


Child Day Care Centers 
Have a 100 Year History 


WITH the constantly in- of the total cost of operation. 


creasing numbers of women 


need for day-care for children. 
‘Child care centers in this country 
were first established about 100 
years ago to ahha the neglect 
‘of children whose ‘mothers were 
forced to go to work. It was, also, 
that day care of children would 
be the means of keeping together 
‘many families which might be 
separated because of poverty. 


Day nurseries were established. 
mostly’in cities, close to industries’ 
where women were employed. 
In 1930 there are said to have been. 
about 800 in the U.S. 


During World War II, with the 
mobilization of women for indus- 
try, the need for child care centers 
became a matter of national emer- 
gency... Many new centers were 


; 


(USSR). 


And so, for us Americans, the | Works Agency and under ws ot 


individual world title championshi 


remains a far off thing. The title|Lanham Act made Federal funds| 


which was held by Botvinnik for, 


and-move handicap to anyone but) OTHER American. aspirants for 
found no takers. Marpoy played a the world title have been Reuben 
few more games in the United Fing and Reshevsky, both with 
States and suddenly retired com-'_ lendid Pe hee ‘onal | 
pletely from chess. 'Splen records in international | 

The next great American chess 
layer. was Harry N. Pillsbury! 1930s. Fine chose not to play in 
1878-1906) who astounded the, the 1948 world title match-tourna- | 
world by winning the 1895 Hast-| nent and U. S. ban on travel to’ 
ings (England) international tourna- Hungary kept Reshvevsky from 
ment, beating out the world cham- competing in the 1950 candidates’ 
pion, Emmanuel Lasker, the ex-| tournament at Budapest. In the 
world champion Wilhelm Steinitz,| 1953 candidates’ 
and the Russia: Mikhail Chigorin. Zurich, Switzerland, (won by Smys-| 

Frank J. Marshall, founder of! lov), Reshevsky tied for second 
the Marshall Chess Club of New! with Bronstein and Paul- Keres 


/ 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
16TH NATIONAL CONVENTION 
COMMUNIST PARTY, U.S.A. 


This 352-page volume gives a full picture of the widely 
reported Communist Party Convention, including the 
contributions of every speaker in the discussion on the 
many hotly-debated resolutions, issues, motions, ete. It 
also includes the Main Political Resolution ed by ~ 
the Convention, the new Constitution, Draft n of 
Work, Statement of Observers, and much other vital 


- 


Price $2. 75 
NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 


_ 832 Bidadway, New York 3,N Y. 


ae \ 


nine ‘years is now the proud pos- 
session of another Russian, 36-year- | 
old Vassily Smyslov. | 

THE new world champion is the | 


seventh offical world chess cham- | De 
‘tournaments, particularly in the pion since 1866. Wilhelm Steinitz'States continue the program and 


of Bohemia, after defeating Adolf 
Anderssen in a match in | » Pro- | 
claimed himself world champion, 


he reigned for 28 years, until rural areas. Schools began to ex-'hundred, includin 


defeated by Dr. Emmanuel Lask-| 
er of Germany in 1894. 


established under the Federal 


riations in various states. e| 
available for building and mait- 
taining centers ons the war and 
for a short while after the close 


of the war. 


The- Children’s Bureau of the 
partment of Labor helped the 


the Farm Security Administration 
of the Department of Agriculture 
developed day-care facilities in 


tend their facilities to after-school 


‘hours, to help solve the problem. 


who are employed, there has 
, beer a proportionately greater 


Most of the staff of a public 
child-care center is under the civil 
service program, and many require 
State 
nursery-school teachers. 


er centers are sponsored by 

such organizations as the Salvation 
my, Volunteers of America, 
Family Service Societies, Child- 


iren’s Aid Society, and are usually 


affiliates of the Child Welfare 
League of America. : 


Children are admitted to these 
centers through the local welfare 
department, and applications are 
handled through a social worker. 
The need for case work has always 
been considered an integral part 
of the day-care program, and the 
social worker remains a link be- 
tween the school and the family. 

* 


NOT ONLY do cae centers 
make it possible for women to 
work, but the results of the exten- 
sion of the program have been 
ar reaching in many respects. 
Families are able to support thefn- 
selves who would otherwise have 
been forced to seek relief; fathers 
are able to pursue their educations 
while their wives are emplofved; 
the easing of financial pressures has 
kept many families which might 
have been broken. 


The number of centers has been 
increasing steadily. In New York 
City alone, there are over three 
private, coop- 
erative and public. There are 
about 100 publicly supported cen- 


Lasker was champion for 27 Since then play schools, social set-|ters, with fees Varying, but many 


Capablanca. The latter was in turn 
defeated in 1927 by Alexander) 
Alekhine (Russian, who left the So- 
viet Union in 1920 for France). 
Alekhine lost the title to Dr. Max 
Euwe of Holand in 1935, but re- 
_— it in 1987. On Alekhime’s 
eath in 1946 ,the International 
Ches Federation organ 
1948 match-tournament Which was 
won by Botvinnik. _ | 
Smyslov has written books: “Se- 
lected Games” (1952) and, in col- | 
laboration with G. Levenfish, “The 
Theory of Rook Ending.” Neither 
eg been translated into Eng- 


world champion in, 


the hands of the Cuban Jose Raoul 


‘in public 


conducted by churches and other 
organizations, public and private, 
and many cooperative care centers 
Lave sprung up. : 
* 

COMMUNITY child-care cen- 
ters include those supported by 
philanthropic, private and public 
agencies, religious groups, and 
many non-profit agencies. 
Most important are those assisted 
by community funds. Public 
agencies take care of children of, 
families whose conditions make 
child care outside the home essen- 


tournament at’ ors until his defeat in 1921 at tlements, and recreation centers, as low as $10.00 per month. 


The centers are largely inter- 
racial and nondenominational as 
regards enrollment and program. 
Throughout the country, ‘several 
million children are cared for in 
various types of venters. 
PHILA. MEETING 
FOR JUSTICE 
Speakers: | 

HELEN SOBELL 
Wite of scientist, Morton Sobell 
MYRA TANNER WEISS 


Suetuce for Morton Sobell 
“HAS JUSTICE DONE?” 


tial are very often located. 
school buildings, are fi! 
nanced by city funds under the 


jurisdiction of the ‘public welfare; 
Sees 


* 


New film material on Sobell case 


We (tex incl) 


- 


teachers certificates for 


\ 


CHICAGO — Ths weekend THIS is the tribute of ed rage to describe lay-off. 

nniversa Ri. Brickhill, assistant editor o 

aay re naar! oe the South Works Bulletin, organ 

sacre at the Republic Steel mill 0f the Steelworkers’ Local 65. 
jm South Chicago, Today, in spite of the im- 
Here is what the South Chi- proved conditions in the steel 
cago steelworkers at the large ‘mills, that have resulted: from 
South Works plant 0: U. S. Steel unionization, new problems of: 
say tuis year in memory of the © economic oppression face the 
occas.on. steelworkers in this area. The 
“Oa May 30, 1957, ten steel- Chicago area is among the hard- 


killed est hit of all the country in re- 
» agg go _ Wa le rand gard to steel employment. a 
peaceul picketing of Republic _ ~Symbolizing the new set 
Steel plant gates— many hun- _— rat einige oe: 
dreds of others were clubbed ™ Jack Lees comments in t 
and beaten—it has been 20 years same issue of the Bulletin. He 
since this infamous day and the *“Y* 
ten people, who died -so that a MEANING’S NOT THE SAME 
struggling steel workers union — “That Ugly word “lay-off” has 
could be born, will not be taken on anew look. “Furlough” 
forgotten. Steelworkers every- is the word now. Snatched 
where have come a long way from the Army, but lacks the 
economically by being united in meaning. The word furlough to 
a union. Local 65 is named after a soldier means a paid yacation 
one of its members killed on that from routine .. . NOT 
day~HILDING ANDERSON— SO IN INDUSTRY. ! 
so to his memory, we pay our 
respect and tribute—FREEDOM 
FROM ECONOMIC OPPRES- 
SION.” 


S cag 

oO stee 

on a short week 

for months. The South Works 

Rant last week was producing 
a 


out of production. 


One of the reasons why there 
have not been heavy layoffs of 
‘more workers at this plant is 
due to the fact that many work- 
ers are taking their vacations 
early. N y this has given 
mgny of the workers in past 
years overtime work, Now it just 
enables them to get a regular 


pay check, - 
TWENTY years ago the bru- 


month. The Bureau of Labor 


In 1953 the word came to life Statistics stated: 


in many industries, even South 
Works used the fancy. tern? “fur- 


lough” . . . today it's all the. traseasonial drops ih 


ee 


Thus the Department of La- 


' bor makes a most reluctant con- 


cession, that all isnot too well 

the employment scene. Be- 
hind those guarded words of 
the report there is the danger of 
greater speedup and further 


automation in 


rial Day 1957. 


: 
ee 


Zimmerman 


: 


| 


Milk Workers Squeeze 
Raise from Companies — 


CHICAGO -Nine thousand milk Chicago dairies had hoped that the 
wagon drivers and dairy employees workers would display a less mili- one 
received thirty two cents an hour tant attitude because of the re- WASHINGTON — Chaules Zim-|cause of the Grop in carloadings. 


in wage and pension increases in\cent unfavorable publicity given to ™&™4, vice - president of the! The dismissals follow the recent 

the recently negotiated contract International president Dave Beck.|International Ladies Garment layoffs of 1,600 workers for the 
between two locals of the ‘Secu. However the teamsters in the Workers Union, has been named — reas-m. : 

- dairy plants have long opposed the to replace James B. Carey as chair-|“*: J. Greenough, vice-president 

sters Union and the Chicago milk ©4"Y P | ere of the company, also indicated in 

pie practices of Beck and are-among,man of the AFL-CIO civil rights ,i, announcement that “delay” i 

es AS args sagt the leaders‘ of Chicago teamsters! committee : ing the ~ acta Pare 

The announcement of the milk to change the international Jeader- granting the company new freight 

companies that a one come perishio ef the walon at the couninn' The change was made known rate mcreases WAS One of the rca- 

nf here as representatives of the AFL-/50S for the iayv'f. 


quart increase in the price of milk convention. | Pennsy, the countrys biggest 
was caused by the cuntract gains| The company finally came up| ClO affiliates last week held the freight’. honk. its lines it. 
of the workers was vel.emently | With an offer that was gene age ag civil rights conference. through | the heart of America’s 
denied by some union drivers jay ne Caby” anes 2 inside It was limited to the AFL-CIO) major industrial 

OEE ih RM I workers. A five dollar per week | internal problems on discrimi- ast year's freight loadings by more 

» increase retroactive to lay 1 was ti than nine- percent. 

on May I, the company had of-| granted and another four dollars;2*“°"™ ; h The Depariment at Labor, 
fered an increase of one dollar per Pet week is to be given next yours : Carey resigned recently ww €n meanwhile, lisclosing the results 
BSS Ree contract, | 12 two year contract provides;his committee was depied a right of its April-May job survey, ve- 
The chinny ¢iker eas dat bya, LOT an additional dollar per week'tp handle a case involving dis-| ported an increase in the number 
age oy + ate a <~ of contribution to the welfare and! Qi ination. against Negro appli- _ heavy unemployment’ areas, 
f ere en cormpanics ©* pension fund on the part of the! a LIES mainly those connected with metal] 
fered a three dollar per week in- companies. \cants for membership in a Cleve- | working, auto.and consumer goods 
crease for this year and an addi-| A number of fringe benefits also'!and local of the International) industries. The numbez of “sub- 


tional two dollars to become’ resulted from the contract de-|Brotherhoed of Electrical Workers. |stantial” unemployment areas rose 


effective next year. ‘mands. A union spokesman told!Carey refused to continue in the 0 21 from the 19 last month, with 
|The Worker that it was the desire! nost on the ground that his dole ee 


Wisp th | | that catagory. Eight arcas were 
nd ig + Sarg oe hai me Work partment was denied the right to newly listed as with higher unem- 


Jocals 753 and 754 of the IBT) 8 embers felt that itihear cases independently and act Ployment, of the 149 surveyed. 
turned down the companies’ offer) would be easier to achieve the|on them. : Another cloud on the economic 


as inadequate and reaffirmed their'shorter work week after the major ——| weather map was the ee 
determination to shut down the industries such as auto and steel ment by the F. W. Dodge Corp. 


when a contract expires. Between that ; 
i vata construction contracts for 
industry unless the wage demands) Win their demand next year. He contracts the corporations pull off April were ine percen: lowcr in 
“eRe NORD an ge eae of S214, after the big guys cave in 


ithe rest of us, who also need the all their anti-labor stuff, knowing ‘dollar volume than a year ago. The 


The Pennsylvania Reilroad has 
announced another layoff of main- 


Heads AFL-CIO CITES DROP IN 
Rights Body cae er iy > me 


* 
ONCE AGAIN the workers in 


areas, . trailed} 


PENNSY RR LAYS OFF 800 


CARLOADINGS 


terms of actu:l ‘constructi» in 
view of the rise in costs for the 
year. ° 

The key factor in the drop was 
a 20 percent fall in Breil tial 
construction, espeviiliv of fact 
and office and commercial built 
ings. Hitherto, the main iacter in 
the construction drop has been the 
‘decline in cons‘raction ol housing 
units. Home buiiding contracts 
continue to fall, with Aprii show- 
ing a droo of 14 percent in the 
number of housing wnits compar- 
ed with a year ag. 

The most significant trend was 
in the drop of constzuction in man- 
ufacturing. plants—showing a 40 
percent decline in April in com- 
parison with a year ago. For the 
first four months this year, the 
drop in construction of manufac- 
turing plants, reflecting a decline 
in plant expansion, war 18 percent 

to 2 year ago. 

Steel prodvetion continued st 
the level of about 8€ percent cf 
capacity—a drop oi about 14 per- 
cent from a vear ago, despite the 
statement by the stecl compan’cs 
that they will jack up prices heav- 
ily by July 1 when some benefiis 
for the steel workers: come due. 
Ordinarily such anticipaticn of a 
price hike stimulates rush of oxders 
to stock up at the lower rate. 
There are’some orters on that 
score, but their effect seems only 
to temporarily hold steel opera- 
tions from dropping to still lower 
levels. 


the union representatives told The shorter work week with no cut in|*hat heavy fines and imprisonment drop _ must be even heavier in 
Worker that ,it appeared that the!pay, will get it.” await those who strike at such a 


CANADA CHRYSLER LAYOFF |.2*.oc2 ceo‘. 
SEEN AS SPEEDUP MOVE 


UAW appealed at the recent UAW 
convention for help to repeal thee 
anti-labor laws of Canada. 
WINDSOR, Canada A)China. They asked the home com- 
year ago, Chrysler's plant here|pany in Dearborn, Mich., and were; 
had 8.800 working. At the start of|told the U. S. government opposed 


this year, 6,900 wore being forced| such trade. The result was that : ee : 
to turn out the same production as) C.,4dian Ford workers lost jobs. Ahout Hungary 


 £,800. Chrysle | 
shead ff ae ee 1400. But” this| Sales continue to drop through-' 
out Canada on the 1957 auto mod- | 


time the UAW Local 444 is fight- 
oy Ses any effort to make the els. Aggravating the situation is| By HERBERT APTHEKER 
5, that 25 percent of the cars being’ 


0 remaining do the work that | | 
8,800 once done. sold in Canada are coming from the} 4 fun-tength historical and analytical 
U:S. The Canadian auto workers] study of the 1956 uprising tn, Hungaty 


q aie 
Before the latest Chrysler layoff, 
oe i are demanding a halt to this. ceeneier ue aaened is me > vont 
Many American workers will ask storian. 


it was estimated that around 10,000 
were idle in the Windsor area. The 

government. in Ottawa admitted| why it is that Canadian auto-work- 
some weeks ago that “an unemploy-|ers didn’t strike against speedup. 
ment problem exists.” . |A Canadian law bans strikes except 
~ The Disttict UAW Cone, 2 eee eee 
resetting 70,000.UAW members, | Note New Address: 


has asked tedly f ening| 3 7 


- Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., has received the award: of 
local 6, Hotel & Restaurant 
Union, after a membership poll 
of the 27,000-member local over- 
whelmingly.voted him the Amer- 
ican who made the greatest con- 
tribution in the past year to the 
improvement of race ‘relations. 
‘Rev. King was given a citation 
and a $500 check at.a meeting 
of the union’s executive board. 
He was the fourth winner of the 
annual award given by local 6. 
In his acceptance, the leader 
of the Montgomery bus cott 
and Prayer Pilgrimage for Free- 
dom said, “We are now on the 
threshold of the most creative 
and constructive ‘period ‘in race 
relations in’ the nation’s history.” 
Rev. King. paid tribute to la- 
‘bor’s role in the. fight for civil . 
‘|| rights and declared that “the Ne- 
pore of the South must have 
r as their most important 


: 


this book is indispe 
siring a full 
the great dramas of modern times, 
At all Bookstores — 
256 Pages © Paper $2.00 
Cloth $3.00 


hers 


HOTEL UNION GIVES AWARD TO 
REV. KING. FOLLOWING POLL 


| union crusade around the racket- 
eering issue, Dr. King came to 
labor's defense, maintaining that 
there is only an occasional “bad 
apple” but “so many are good” 
in union ranks. 

More than 150 hotel] unionists 


fromy New York took part in the 
| Pilgrimage in Washington last 


a 


AIR CONDITIONERS—Hot Weather Spe- 
cials. Units start at our low price of 
$150. Standard Brand Dist. 143 Fourth 
Ave, (bet. 13th and 14th Sts.) GR 3-7819.. 

... Ome hour free parking 


"MOVING AND STORAGE 
MOVING, ‘storage, long distance saad 


service, days, nights, weekends, econom 
+ OAL, BONERS Maver o 3-3786. 
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Seen at Special Session — 


By MAX GORDON - But the GOP hoped to. evade 
COVERNOR HARRIMAN and responsibility by shouting that a- 


Republican state leaders are en- se 
gaged in some heavy political spar-|benefits because of Harrimans 
ring well in advance of the 1958 veto. Now Harriman is trying to 


state élections. set the record straight. 
The Governor is driving hard to} His proclamation for the special 


isolate the GOP from all sectors 5©55!08 declared: ES. 
of the labor movement, and to soli-| “I am giving the —— party 
dify that movement behind his;members of the legislature and 
adininistration and his bid for re-|their leaders another opportunity 
election. to pass bills providing for these 
Republican leaders, on the de-, increased benefits without. any 
fensive, are trying desperately to) strings attached. They claim to be 
prevent this isolation, while still concerned with the welfare of the 
obeying the dictates of their Big working people. If they are, they 
Business backers. In the past, the will pass these bills. 
GOP in the State has had a mea-| [f Harrimans view on the spe- 
sure of support from sectors of the cial session agenda prevails, the | 
labor movement. ’ 'GOP leadership will be faced with 
The immediate issue centers On the problem either of giving the 
increased benefits under the un- | increased benefits without the Big 
employment insurance and. work-' Business amendments, or of flatly 
men’s compensation setups. The refusing to give labor these bene- 
battle-ground is a special session fits. 
of the State Legislature summon-| The GOP has one more possi- 
ed by Harriman for June 10. bility of maneuver. It can Bk 
* passage of the increased benefits 
UNDER THE LAW, the Gover-'at this session, claiming that it can 
nor sefs the agenda for.a special be done at the regular sesion. 
session, and nothing elsé=can be'And then, at the regular session 
taken up. Harriman has decreed,!next year, it can again pass the 
as the two most important items of buck to Harriman by again putting! 
business, an increase in maximum ‘through its catch-all bills. 
benefits for jobless pay and com-| LABOR, HOWEVER, is engag- 
pensation from the present $36 to'ed in a large-scale drive to force 
$45. the GOP to give now, at the spe-| 
In his proclamation summoning cial session. In New York City, it 
the session, he emphasized that is rallying the combined AFL-CIO 
this increase in maximum benefits| strength at a special mass meet- 
was the only item the legislature | ing at Roosevelt Auditorium, 100) 
could handle as regards the two'E. 17 St., tomorrow (Monday) 
labor laws. It could not temper night, to be addressed by Harri- 
with these laws in any other way.|man and Mayor Wagner. And up-' 
Republican leaders immediately'state, it is also gathering its 
yelle “Foul,” and are threatening strength for an all-out battle. | 
to take the matter into the courts:| There is. one major weakness in| 
_ It is their contention that if the|/the Harriman program. The Gov-| 
Governor puts any changes in the 'ernor has sought to fight it out on’ 
law on the order of business, the the narrow issue of increased max-| 
door is open for other changes. |imum benefits from the present 
Involved here is the effort of $35 to $45. This will affect only’ 
the Governor either to compel the about a third of the insured work-’ 
GOP to go along with an increase ers of the state, the upper-income 
in maximum benefits, as demanded) group making more than $72 a 
by labor, or to put it in the posi- week. All other workers will gain’ 
tion of outright rejection of such nothing. | 
an increase. During the regular session, the 
‘governor included a demand for 


* 

REPUBLICAN _ leaders 
they cannot refuse an’ increase in ent up to three dependents under 
benefits since New York has fall-' both systems. He had the full sup- 
en behind several other states in! port of the entire labor movement 
amounts paid out under the two for this. This added payment for 
social welfare setups. But their dependency would benefit the 
trick, which they have used beforé,| low-income worker, as well as the 
is to tack onto the increases other| higher paid one. It is the particu-' 
changes demanded by Big Busi- lar feature of systems in other 
ness. These changes tend to weak-' states whicly puts them ahead of 
en the setups from labor’s point} New York in size of benefits. | 
of view. The terms of the Harriman spe- 

The Republican leaders were cial session summons exclude this 
successful in doing this at the reg- added benefit for dependency. 
ular session of the legislature. The!Since the governor indicated, how- 
crippling features they tacked onto'ever, that other items might. be 


bor did not get an increase in . 


ppes! of the National Associa- 
the Advancement of Col- 
People from a $100,000 con- 
pt fine in Alabama. 

Court agreed to review 
year contempt sentences 
against Communist leaders Gilbert 

Green and H Winston, : 
Both cases be argued in the 


all. 

'| The NAACP case arose fromthe 
effort of Attorney General John 

Patterson of Alabama to put the 

organization out of business by de- 

manding it produce in court the 

names and addresses of its mem- 


ITALIAN CP VOTE INCREASES 
10% IN LOCAL: ELECTIONS 


Italian Communists increased their vote by 10 percent in 
local elections on Sunday, it was reported from Rome during the 
week. The Communists increased their percentage of the total vote 


from 26.21 percent to 29.31 percent. ‘ 
The Left’ Wing Socialist Party, headed by Pietro Nenni, lost 


| some ground when its vote went to 17.19 percent from 19.76 per- 


cent. : 
The ruling Christian Democratic Party increased its vote by 


about 10 percent, going from 35.40 percent-to 39.86 percent. 
The over-all Left and Socialist vote showed a net gain. 

The Right wing socialist party headed by Giuseppe Saragat 
lost votes, as did the neo-fascists on the extreme right. 

Communist Party gains were in line with a trend eVer since 
the 20th Gongress of ‘the Soviet Communist Party more than a 
year ago, in which the C.P. steadily-increased its voting in munici- 
pal and local and by-elections. It did lose some ground in fac- 
tory elections, however. 

Last Sunday’s election were considered an important test, be- 
fore the national parliamentary elections scheduled for next year. 


bers and other records, The NAA- 
CP refused on the ground that to 
do so would subject its members 
to “economic and physical re- 
prisals,” ie te | 
Green and Winston were: given 
contempt sentences on top of five- 
year terms under the  thought- 
control-Smith Act. They became 
political refugees in 1951, but sur- 
rendered voluntarily in 1956. Green 
and Winston are now. in federal 
prisons at Leavenworth, Kan., and 
T re Haute, Ind., respectively. 
The Supreme Court agreed to 


Teview all legal questions present- 
ed, including the central one of 
“whether the trial court exceeded 
its powers in imposing sentences 
for criminal contempt for terms 
of more than one year.” . 


Attorneys for Robert Thompson, 
Communist leader serving a com- 
bined Smith Act and contempt 
sentence of seven years, moved 
to explore the possibility of having 
him freed on bail pending Su- 
preme Court action in the Green 
and Winston cases. It was pointed 
out. that Thompson, who is at At- 
lanta federal prison, had already 
served his three-year Smith Act 


sentence and more than a year of 
his contempt sentence. 


An application for executive 
clemency for Thompson, Distin- 
guished Service Cross winner in 
World War II, is before the par- 


dons attorney of the po Ag 
of Justice. He has had three cra- 
nial operations and must wear a 


silver plate in his skull as a result 
of an attack in 1953 by a pro- 


fascist prisoner in the West Street 


jail in New York. . 


———— 
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ACROSS 


AS THE PEOPLE streamed up’son &re notorious for wild confu- 
sion and complaints. Not so this! 


7 ank 7 Park 
ohn verge phn a one. Perfectly. organized though 
de gale Seger sa not “over-organized,” the trip up 
some eight year old boy handed provided a lively hour-long child- 
out programs, “That's Sobells'ones, -dancing for the 


one else, and they turned b oA 
for another look at the youngster. | Relaxed .and pleasantly tired on: 


This was a boat ride up the Hud- the way back, hundreds _jamme 


son to Bear Mountain last Thurs-| the spacious dance floor to see a 


day on a boat chartered by the! film strip on highlights of the Ro- 


Committee to Secure Justice for senberg and Sobell cases. The 
Morton* Sobell. Two thousand pictures were barely discernable 


New Yorkers, including an impres-/ in the strong daylight, byt the dra-' 


sive number of Harlem advocates matically presented facts about the 
of justice for all Americans, had » ' a eee 
a wonderful day in the bright sun-|\“"™°"P were % ° 


dance-' 


know added payments of $4 per depend-' son ” someone whispered to some- mindede and a community sing up Rev. Peter McCormack. Protestant 
ack om the top deck, | 


: 


A CONTINENT--IN ALCATRAZ . . . 


served. Many were also unaware 
of the growing number calling for 


executive pardon or a new trial, 
including former California Gov- 
ernor Cuthbert Olson, Elmer 


Davis, radio commentator, and the 


chaplain at Alcatraz. 

Helen Sobell, wife of the im- 
rens’ program for the many young 
prisoned man, then spoke briefly 
and -cheerfully. She told of Mor- 
ton’s confidence of vindication, his 
scornful rejection of. attempt to 


make him “confess” to —e 
he never did, and ‘thus get 
“easy,” the need for evéryone to 


shine as they chugged up the his-/'@pt attention and there were many|2o-P by spreading the facts now 


toric river through May greenery, audible expressions of amazement 


available and using such things as 
the film strip just viewed, and 


the two laws were so bad that la-'added to the agenda before the and at the destination picnicked,' at details of the crude, crumbling wound up to cheers with the sim- 
bor pressed for a Harriman veto'session convenes, it would appear | loafed, played ball, and even tried) nature - of the government case| ply expressed wish that all present 


even though this meant no in-'still possible to persuade him to 
crease in benefits. Harriman did amend it to include such depend-' 
veto the bills. ‘ency payments. | 


the cool. waters 
(teen agers only!). : ‘Alcatraz with seven years of a 


Chrtered boat rides up the Hud- cruel 30 year sentence already 


for swimming ages Morton Sobell, now on 


would some day soon ride up the 
Hudon. again on another sunny 
day with Morton Sobell. 


The cause of labor unity in New York advanced 
on three fronts last week, possibly heralding a break- 


Labor Unity on 3 Fronts Seen Spurring 
Bagge prs pred Tuesday with  spokes- 


crowned by a 


State Merger 


96 koma veto of two GOP bills which 
attached crippling amendments to increases in weekly 


through in the logjams which have held up merger of 
AFL and CIO city and state central labor bodies until 
now. | 
® A joint committee to probe exploitation of Puerto 
Rican workers by whions under corrupt leadership was 
set up by the AFL Central Trades & Labor Council 
and the City CIO Council. The 10-member body 
will work with Peter McGavin, an AFL-CIO repre- 
sentative sent here by George Meany in response to 
the request of the central labor bodies for help in deal- 
ing with this situation. 
© A joint rally of delegates from unions affiliated 
to the AFL and CIO city councils will be held Monday 
to prepare an all-out mobilization for labor's program 
at the special session of the Legislature June 10, The 
conference will take at 6 p.m. at the Roosevelt 
Auditorium, 100 E, 17th St. . : 
_. »@ George Meany, AFL-CIO president, will con- 
fer June 24 with state CIO and AFL leaders in an effort 
to achieve agreement on a for merger of the two 
labor federations. New York is regarded as a test case 
of. state and city merger in the big ‘industrial, areas 
* across the country: ~° FE TED OR ARNT TE rig 


-¢ Sationl «8a: 
, > 


men for the New York Labor Advisory Committee on 
Puerto-Rican Affairs, a joint AFL-CIO organization set 
up several years ago. 

At a conference last January, the committee 
adopted a resolution denouncing the “fly-by-night em- 
ployer looking for cheap labor and his partner in crime, 
the alleged ‘union leader,’ who have subjected Puerto 
Rican workers newly migrated to New York to “vicious 
type of exploitation,” 

The committee then called on AFL-CIO: head- 
quaters in Washington “to help us once and for all to 


get rid of the so-called ‘unions’ which are blackening’ 


the name of the trade union movement.” 
The City AFL and CIO councils appealed to Meany 
to intervene in support, of the Advisory Committee's 


plea. 
LEGISLATURE 


The city AFL and CIO announced their joint legis- 


lative rally immediately after Gov, Harriman issued his 


official call for the special sessio. Key issues to labor 


are unemployment insurance and workmen's compen- 


A vigorous 


tion on terms Of equality. 


labor campaign’ eartie® this year was 


benefits for workers who get laid off or hurt on the job. 
The state AFL and CIO have asked their affiliates 

to send delegations to state legislators at home before 

June 10, as well as to bombard them with letters and res- 

olutions. New plans are expected to be announced at 

Monday's rally. 

MERGER TALKS : 

Merger negotiations between .state and city AFL 
and CIO representatves, held periodically in last 
year, bogged down over a number of 9p ih sae = Among 
them was leadership, with the AFL demanding. con- 
trol of the most important posts, while the CIO insisted 
on full equality. 3 , 

Merger has not been achieved in any big city or 
state anywhere in the U.S., and with the Dec. 5-dead- 
line ahead, .the outcome of Meany’s talks in New York 
are regarded as crucial. yee e 

C1O spokesmen have observed that the AFL terms 


hone would lead to the ClO pigs, AB 
not merged.” The city and state aa 


trong and in no way obliged to : ; 
nade clear to Sichny they: would only accept unifica- 


> 


